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GROSS ERROR—1 have been a mem- 

12t h ANNUAL R OUND UP o f ber of the American National Cattle- 

o men’s Association for a number of years 

Weste rn Ch { and enjoy your publication very much. 

ris nas a r & However, I must question the figures 

you printed in the September issue on 

illustrated by Robert R. Lorenz Page 9, the article under the heading, 

“The Problem Remains.” It seems to 

me that the statement, “the total world 

meat production today is 95 million 

pounds,” is grossly in error, as well as 

the other figures quoted.—Lyle Cook, 
Cedarville, Calif. 

(Mr. Cook is right. The figure 95, 
along with other comparative figures in 
the editorial, should have been in bil- 
lions instead of millions.—Ed.) 
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Marketing “Time 12 Pay Off Time! 


Then the Benefits of Using 
Franklin Protective Products 


Show up in Increased Returns. 


RANKLIN enables you to avoid much of 

both the death losses and the weight 

losses that come from prevalent infections 
and infestations. 


Shipping Fever Losses 
Can Be Minimized! 


First step for prevention at this time of year is a dose 
of FRANKLIN C-P 2 BACTERIN about 2 weeks be- 
fore weaning or shipping. Calves not vaccinated in 
the spring should get a second dose 3 to 5 days later. 


BLACKLEG PREVENTION 


is so important that buyers of feeder cattle do well 
to vaccinate as an extra precaution. Giving each 
animal an inexpensive dose of 


FRANKLIN CCS2 BACTERIN 


is sure protection for both the calf, and your own 
peace of mind. 


Sulfa Treatment at Its Best! 
FRANKLIN TRI-SULFA 


for bacterial infections such as CALF DIPHTHERIA, CALF PNEU- 
MONIA, SHIPPING FEVER, FOOT ROT, COCCIDIOSIS, and 
many other bacterial diseases, as well as secondary bacterial 
complications in many viral diseases. 


a 


Franklin has combined three of the proven sulfonamides to give 
greater scope and potency of antibacterial action. Usually the 
response to the prompt use of Franklin Tri-Sulfa is an almost 
dramatic recovery. 


Three Convenient Dosage Forms. 
FRANKLIN TRI-SULFA BOLUSES for oral administration. 


FRANKLIN TRI-SULFA SOLUTION recommended where quick 
action is urgent. Administered by intravenous or intraperitoneal 
injection. 

FRANKLIN LIQUID TRI-SULFA NS. Easily administered in the 
drinking water, as a drench, or by the newer intraruminal in- 
jection method which provides rapid assimilation. Complete de- 
tails in free Franklin catalog. 


Livestock @ O. M. FRAN KLIN SERUM Co. 


NS) i “ a asi ; = DENVER @ KANSAS CITY @ WICHITA @ ALLIANCE @ AMARILLO 


FT. WORTH @ MARFA @ EL PASO @ MONTGOMERY @ PORTLAND 
eazy SALT LAKE CITY © BILLINGS @ LOS ANGELES © CALGARY 
an oF . F GET COMPLETE FRANKLIN CATALOG 
eh ‘ sg : ar A reliable buying guide for most everything needed tor 
‘ ‘ 4 i livestock. Fully illustrated @ Free copy at your local 
aler or write nearest Franklin office. 


Franklin Products ¥ 

are at your nearby \ fern 
Franklin Drug Store e 
Dealer, who is also’ ~ 
qualified to help you 

use them properly. 


FRANKLIN PRODUCTS 
PROTECT THE STOCKMAN'S PROFIT 
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reduce shrink up to 4% 






Cuts weight losses in transport 
of feeder cattle 











Relieves shipping fatigue and lowered 
resistance to infection. Tranquilization 
ea aids in reducing incidence and severity 
é x :/'§ of infectious diseases caused by exposure 
r and environmental stress when used as 
supportive therapy with antibiotics. 














Eases adaptation to new environment and 
management practices 
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on your herd 


-“frilafon 


i the new injectible tranquilizer 






How TRILAFON reduces shrinkage in transportation: 


No. in Group Travel Time Average Shrink (Lbs.) Saving 





Treated Untreated Treated Untreated in Lhe. 
25 24 40 hrs. 52.6 93.5 0.9 
1S 1S 2 16 34 18 
33 30 13 44.5 69 24.5 
13 13 10% 18.07 46.87 28.8 
18 16 3% 11.7 30 18.3 
15 15 4 9.7 25.5 15.5 
54 34 96 31.1 $9.3 28.2 





convert losses into profits 


ela ie : How TRILAFON puts animals on full feed faster: 
I'RILAFON pays dividends in extra pounds— me ee ee 





and $$$. This low-dosage, low-cost invest- —Craia— —Reughago—. —Grain— —Re 

‘ i 7 eorn, barley corn silage corn, barley corn silage 
ment guards livestock against weight loss due and dry beet and chopped and dry beet and chopped 

pulp pellets hay pulp pellets hay 
to transport, handling and environmental Firet week 3.40 Ibs.* 10.21 Ibe.* 3.09 Ibe.* 10.31 Ibe.* 
ea Second week 9.08 be. 14.08 be. SOL Ibe. 11.46 Ibe. 
stress. Third week 14.06Ibe. 14.041bs. 11.41 lbs. —_—15.02 Ibe. 
Fourth week 17.42 be. 13.68 lbs. 15.32 be. ‘11.12 Ibe, 

One injection before shipment helps prevent meuoliy BGs BHEe BOR Be 
shipping fever and holds shrink toa minimum. sapieceeee amen 


l'RILAFON also helps livestock adapt to How TRILAFON reduces incidence of shipping fever: 





changed management practices—weaning, Group A Group B 
° ‘ ; . Treated with 75 mg. Untreated 
castration, vaccination, etc. Animals are TRILAFON 
easier to handle, adjust to feedlot conditions No. in group 234 388 
more rapidly, vo on full feed faster. Average weight 750 Ibe. 750 Ibe. 
Behavior Appetites good; Appetites poor; much 
cattle very contented bawling, fence-walking 


Shipping fever 1 case 32 cases 


Available through your veterinarian 


TRILAFON Injection, Veterinary is sold only through graduate veterinarians, 


TritaFon,® brand of perphenazine. 


SCHERING CORPORATION + BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY @-Ta-s-078 
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The Lookout 





Prices of feeder cattle, while possibly declining seasonally, will remain well above last 
fall’s, says USDA in a late-September report. Prices of fed cattle may not change much 

while the remaining long-feds are marketed, but an upturn is quite possibe before year’s 

end. In mid-September prices of feeders were a good deal higher than a year before and fed 

cattle slightly higher. 


Good range and pasture over most of the range area are apparently encouraging late 

marketings again this year. Shipments of stocker and feeder cattle and 
calves have been below a year earlier since July 1, when the number on feed was 16 per cent 
greater than a year before. As market receipts of fed cattle at seven principal markets have 
been above last year, the number on feed currently is probably being cut back closer to a year 
ago. While price prospects for fed cattle next winter appear favorable, opportunities for 
average profits or better are limited by higher feeder prices. 





Slaughter is expected to continue below last year, with most or all the reduction in grass 
cattle, including cows. Calf slaughter also will probably remain less than last 
fall. The 1958 calf crop is nearly the same as last year, and more calves probably will be 
retained by growers. Sheep and lamb slaughter will likely be close to last fall. Hog slaughter 
the rest of the fall should not differ much from a year earlier. But next year it will be 
considerably larger than this year. Farmers in nine Corn Belt states reported a 17 per cent gain 
over a year earlier in summer farrowings and they planned for 16 per cent more September- 
November farrowings and 20 per cent more in December-February. 

















The growing season for feed crops is turning out to be the best in years. Record 
yields per acre are indicated for each of the four feed grains. Total 

production of 151 million tons is 8 million tons larger than the record last year and 26 million 

tons above the 1952-56 average. Total supply of feed grains and other concentrates is 

estimated at 239 million tons. Pastures have been unusually good over most of the country 

throughout the summer. Another big hay crop is being harvested, and, with a lot of carryover, 

total supply of hay is the largest of record. 


Prices of feed grains and high-protein feeds have dropped and further seasonal declines in 
over-all feed prices are expected this fall when the 1958 crops of corn and sorghum grain 
come to market in volume and processing of the record 1958 soybean crop gets under way. 


Under the new Agricultural Act, farmers in the commercial corn area may vote Nov. 25 
on whether they favor: (1) discontinuance of acreage allotment and accepting price support of 
90 per cent of average price for three preceding years but not less than 65 per cent of parity; 
or (2) continuation of the present allotment with supports of 75 to 90 per cent. If they vote 
to discontinue allotments, supports for other feed grains are mandatory at levels fair and reason- 
able, based on the feeding value of these grains in relation to corn. In either case, the soil bank 
acreage reserve program will be discontinued for corn and other basic crops in 1959. 











Economic activity continued to recover from the April low. Consumer incomes continued 
to improve some. Retail sales rose a little. Employment increased 

about the usual seasonal amount. Manufacturers’ new orders and sales improved some and in- 

ventory liquidation in manufacturing and trade slackened. Factory production increased 

in August but less than in previous months. Capital spending by business has apparently leveled 

out and is scheduled to pick up a little in the final quarter. Federal expenditures during the 

fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, will increase $7 billion over the preceding year. 
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Wilderness—for Whom? 


Omaha, Jan. 14-17 


PRELIMINARY PLANNING indicates that the 
meeting of the American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation in Omaha, Nebr., Jan. 14-17, will draw an un- 
usually large number of cattlemen from all over the 
country as well as many stockmen from the Midwest 
who have not been able to attend regularly in other 
parts of the country. 

That means that if you plan to attend you will be 
joining some 2,000 other cattlemen and their families 
for this 62nd annual convention. 

The three-day meeting (Jan. 14 will be a registra- 
tion day with an executive committee meeting in the 
evening) will feature top speakers and panels on im- 
portant industry problems. A number of standing 
committees will meet and make reports. 

* * * 


ESPECIALLY EMPHASIZED will be the findings 
of special studies of the association’s fact-finding com- 
mittee. Several surveys into economic, marketing 
and production trends affecting the cattle industry 
will be completed this fall, and results will be made 
public at the convention. 

Headquarters are at the Sheraton-Fontenelle Hotel, 
with all sessions scheduled at the Omaha municipal 
auditorium. Host group is the Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers Association, with other Nebraska groups, firms 
and individuals assisting. The convention committee 
is working to make the Omaha convention “the best 
convention ever.” 

The American National CowBelles and the Junior 
American National Cattlemen’s Association will also 
meet during the same days. 

* * * 


ALL CATTLEMEN ARE INVITED to attend. Res- 
ervations should be sent to Roy W. Lilley, assistant 
executive secretary, American National Cattlemen’s 
Association, 801 East 17th Ave., Denver 18, Colo. 


Leather in Automobiles 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL is cooperating with 
the Leather Industries of America in stimulating in- 
terest in the use of leather for automobile upholstery. 

Executives of car manufacturers were contacted to 
find out which models would be available in 1959 with 
leather upholstery. They were told that people appre- 
ciate the rich quality of leather in passenger cars and 
that ranchers feel that leather’s wearing quality makes 
it a natural for pickups and station wagons. 

It has been learned that the following new models 
will be available with leather upholstery: 

General Motors’ Pontiac — Bonneville Convertible 
Coupe; Oldsmobile — “98” Convertible Coupe, “98” 
Holiday Sedan, “98” Holiday Coupe, Super “88” Con- 
vertible Coupe; Buick — Electra “225” Convertible 
Coupe; Cadillac—Sixty Special Sedan, Eldorado Biar- 
ritz Convertible, Eldorado Seville Coupe, Sedan De- 
Ville 6-Window, Sedan DeVille 4-Window, Coupe De- 


A WILDERNESS AREA 
PRESTR E EP AREA 
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Ville, Sixty-Two Convertible, Sixty-Two Sedan 4-Win- 
dow, Sixty-Two Sedan 6-Window, Sixty-Two Coupe, 
“75” Limousine, Eldorado Brougham. 

Ford’s Lincoln Premier, Continental and Thunder- 
bird. 

Chrysler’s Imperial, Imperial Crown, Imperial Le- 
Baron, Chrysler C 300 and Chrysler New Yorker. 


* * * 


IF THE MODEL car you wish to buy isn’t available 
with leather upholstery, let your dealer know about it. 
Ask him to write the manufacturer requesting that 
the car be made available with leather. 


Correction 


THE COMPARATIVE FIGURES on world meat 
production in the editorial, “The Problem Remains,” 
on Page 9 of the September Producer were in error. 
The figures should have been stated in billions of 
pounds instead of millions. The editorial pointed to 
the growing world meat production potential and 
that competition from imports will be felt more and 
more in the years to come. 


Two things to do: 1--Be informed on issues and candidates; 2--Vote on election day. 
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Wilderness—How Much and for Whom? 


The fervor shown by those urging a 
crash program to set aside wilderness 
areas would make one think there are 
no current efforts being made to pre- 
serve such areas. 

To dispel such an idea, consider the 
wilderness and wild areas now under 
Forest Service supervision. These are 
established under regulations so worded 


as to leave no doubt of the intent to 
keep the areas in their primitive state. 
These regulations make it possible for 
the Secretary of Agriculture or the 
chief of the Forest Service to designate 
new wilderness areas. 

The two main regulations governing 
the designation and the administration 
of wilderness areas are as follows: 


“Wilderness Areas—Reg. U-1 (a) 
Upon recommendation of the Chief, 
Forest Service, national forest lands in 
single tracts of not less than 100,000 
acres may be designated by the Sec- 
retary as “wilderness areas,” within 
which there shall be no roads or other 
provision for motorized transportation, 
no commercial timber cutting, and no 
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occupancy under special use permit for 
hotels, stores, resorts, summer homes, 
organization camps, hunting and fishing 
lodges, or similar uses; Provided, That 
roads over national forest lands re- 
served from the public domain and 
necessary for ingress and egress to or 
from privately owned property shall be 
allowed under appropriate conditions 
determined by the forest supervisor, 
and upon allowance of such roads the 
boundary of the wilderness area may 
be modified without prior notice or 
public hearing to exclude the portion 
affected by the roads. 


“(b) Grazing of domestic livestock, 
development of water storage projects 
which do not involve road construction, 
and improvements necessary for the 
protection of the forest may be per- 
mitted subject to such restrictions as 
the Chief deems desirable. Within 
such designated wildernesses when the 
use is for other than administrative 
needs and emergencies the landing of 
airplanes and the use of motorboats are 
prohibited on national forest land or 
water unless such use by airplanes or 
motorboats has already become well 
established and the use of motor ve- 
hicles is prohibited unless the use is 
in accordance with a statutory right 
of ingress and egress. 


“(c) Wilderness areas will not be 
modified or eliminated except by order 
of the Secretary. Except as provided 
in paragraph (a) of this section notice 
of every proposed establishment, modi- 
fication, or elimination will be pub- 
lished or publicly posted by the For- 
est Service for a period of at least 90 
days prior to the approval of the con- 
templated order and if there is any 
demand for a public hearing, the re- 
gional forester shall hold such hearing 
and make full report thereon to the 
Chief of the Forest Service, who will 
submit it with his recommendations 
to the Secretary. 


“Wild Areas — Reg. U-2 Suitable 
areas of national forest land in single 
tracts of less than 100,000 acres but 
not less than 5,000 acres may be desig- 


nated by the Chief, Forest Service, as 
“wild areas,” which shall be admin- 
istered in the same manner as wilder- 
ness areas, with the same restrictions 
upon their use. The procedure for 
establishment, modification, or elimi- 
nation of wild areas shall be as for 
wilderness areas, except that final ac- 
tion in each case will be by the 
Chief.” 


About three-fifths of the present 
areas was established under an ear- 
lier regulation that created primitive 
areas. That regulation is less strict 
in its application than Reg. U-1 or U-2. 
However, all these primitive areas are 
being administered under the specifi- 
cations set forth in U-1 and U-2. 

The black areas on the map do not 
include the national parks, game ref- 
uges, Indian lands, and other areas the 
wildnerness bill supporters wish to set 
aside. Nevertheless, just the wilder- 
ness areas in our national forests alone 
occupy an area equal to all of New 
Hampshire, Connecticut and New Jer- 
sey combined. 

It is doubtful if more than one-tenth 
of 1 per cent of our population is 
hardy enough or dedicated enough to 
make the effort to hire ‘pack mules, 
guides, etc., to get into the wilderness 
areas now established. It is obvious 
that only a very small percentage of 
the population is benefiting from these 
areas, and it is equally obvious that 
the same few people will be the only 
ones to benefit from additional areas 
of this type. 

Four hearings in the West on the 
proposal to establish a national wilder- 
ness preservation policy and program 
are scheduled as follows: 

Bend, Ore., Nov. 7; San Francisco, 
Calif., Nov. 10; Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Nov. 12, and Albuquerque, N. M., 
Nov. 14. 

Those who want to testify on the 
proposal should notify Senator James 
E. Murray at the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, Room 224, Senate 
Office Bldg., Washington 25, D. C., in- 
dicating the city in which they desire 
to appear.—By Roy W. Lilley. 


1958 LIVESTOCK TAX CHANGES 


In August, 1958, Congress passed the 
most important income tax act since 
the enactment of the 1954 Internal 


Revenue Code. The new act does not 
have any sections specifically designed 
to change the taxation of livestock rais- 
ing, but several of its general provi- 
sions do affect these fields. This report 
will summarize the provisions which 
your committee believes to be the 
most significant for its sponsors and its 
members. 


Depreciation Allowance: In addition 
to the methods of depreciation already 
permitted under the 1954 Code, a tax- 
payer may elect to take in the first 
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year of ownership a deduction of 20 per 
cent of the first $10,000 of his depre- 
ciable property’s value if filing singly, 
and 20 per cent of the first $20,000 of 
its value if filing a joint return, pro- 
vided that the depreciable property has 
a useful life of six years or more. The 
special deduction is made first, with 
normal depreciation then being taken 
on the remaining value. 

Thus, a husband and wife who 
bought equipment worth $25,000 in 
1958 can first deduct the $4,000 given 
by the new act (20 per cent of $20,000) 
and then write off the remaining cost 
just as if the equipment had cost only 
$21,000, deducting in the first year as 


in the others. This depreciation al- 
lowance may be used for taxable years 
ending June 30, 1958, with respect to 
new or used property acquired by pur- 
chase in 1958 or later. 


Loss Carryback: Prior to 1958, a net 
operating loss suffered by an individ- 
ual, partnership or corporation con- 
ducting a business could be carried 
back two years and carried over five 
years. The new act provides that a loss 
can be carried back for three years 
instead of the two years permitted by 
prior law. This provision will be fully 
effective with respect to taxable years 
commencing on or after Jan. 1, 1958. 


TAX MANUAL SUPPLEMENT 


A supplement bringing up to date 
the popular Tax Manual published a 
few years ago by the National Live 
Stock Tax Committee, explaining live- 
stock taxes, is now ready. Those who 
have ordered the manual within the 
past 14 months will be mailed a copy of 
the supplement. To others who want to 
add it to their manual, it will be avail- 
able upon request to the American Cat- 
tle Producer, 801 East 17th Ave., Den- 
ver 18, Colo. Free. 


Accumulated Earnings Credit: Prior 
to 1958 a corporation could accumulate 
$60,000 in earnings without being sub- 
ject to accumulated earnings taxation. 
Once accumulation passed that level, 
the Internal Revenue Service would de- 
cide whether it had retained more earn- 
ings than were reasonably required for 
the needs of its operations. If it was de- 
cided that the retention of accumulated 
earnings was unreasonable, a heavy tax 
was imposed upon the additional 
amount accumulated in any given year. 
In the absence of concrete expansion 
plans, the Internal Revenue Service in 
many cases set $60,000 exactly as the 
amount beyond which accumulations 
were considered unreasonable. The 
new act raises the $60,000 exemption to 
$100,000. 


Estate Taxes: The new act permits 
the payment of federal estate taxes 
in installments where a large part of 
the estate consists of an interest in a 
closely held business. If 35 per cent of 
the gross estate or 50 per cent of the 
taxable estate of a person whose estate 
tax return is filed after the enactment 
of this law consists of an interest in a 
closely held business, then that part of 
his estate tax which is attributable to 
such an interest may be paid in in- 
stallments over as much as 10 years, 
with 4 per cent interest on the amount 
unpaid. An interest in a “closely held 
business,” generally speaking, is an in- 
terest of 20 per cent or more in a part- 
nership or in a corporation running a 
business and having 10 or less part- 
ners or shareholders. 


Involuntary Conversion: Under the 
old law if a ranch was destroyed, con- 
demned or bought by a governmenta! 


y 








authority under threat of condemna- 
tion, and the owner made a profit on 
this “involuntary conversion,” he would 
not have to pay a tax on that part of his 
gain on the conversion which he 
promptly put into “property similar or 
related in service or use” to the old 
property. However, the expression 
“property similar or related in service 
or use” was so narrowly interpreted 
that ranchers could not get much bene- 
fit from the statute. 


The new act redefines “similar or re- 
lated in service or use” as being 
equivalent to “of a like kind,” an ex- 
pression appearing elsewhere in the 
tax law which has been much more 
liberally interpreted than has the ex- 
pression “similar or related in service 
or use.” The law will not now require 
recognition of gain even where the 
purchased property is completely dis- 
similar to the land which was con- 
verted, so long as it is also real estate 
held for business or investment pur- 
poses. The new provision will apply 
to involuntary conversions taking place 
on or after Jan. 1, 1958. 


Jenkins-Keogh Bill: Unfortunately, 
another piece of legislation strongly fa- 
vored by your committee was not 
passed in 1958. This was a tax amend- 
ment to establish retirement benefits 
for self-employed individuals which 
would be comparable to the retirement 
benefits presently available to em- 
ployees of corporations pursuant to tax 
favored plans provided for in the tax 
law. The Jenkins-Keogh Bill was intro- 
duced for this purpose and was passed 
by the House of Representatives. How- 
ever, there was not time in the Senate 
to beat the deadline for adjournment. 


Those who are interested in a more 
detailed report concerning these tax 
amendments may obtain it from Hol- 
land & Hart, Equitable Bldg., Denver, 
Colo.—Stephen H. Hart, William D. 
Embree, Jr., and David Butler, attor- 
neys for the National Live Stock Tax 
Committee. 





The MARKET 
Picture 


Broad demand and stronger prices 
featured stocker and feeder trade the 
past month. Prices reached beyond 
expectations of much of the industry 
with a very strong undertone con- 
tinuing to prevail. Buyers continued 
to comb the country for both feeder 
and breeder replacements. While the 
Corn Belt area furnished the keenest 
competition, other areas were furnish- 
ing their share of stiff competition for 
the available supply. 

A bumper crop of feed in most all 
areas of the country apparently was 
furnishing the impetus for what ap- 
peared to be a highly inflated market 
on replacements. The fact that range 
and feed conditions in the western 
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states were reported to be the best in 
eight years, along with the fact that 
stock cattle prices were at the best level 
in seven years, was not only interesting 
but rather significant. 


It tends to demonstrate that weather 
and feed conditions have more to do 
with upswings in cattle number cycles 
and widespread re-stocking than any 
reflected consumer demand for beef. 
This has been repeatedly demonstrated 
this season, when stocker and feeder 
cattle sold strong to higher at identi- 
cal market points when feedlot cattle 
were actually selling steady to lower. 

Although stocker and feeder prices 
appear to be relatively high this sea- 
son, the widespread trend toward re- 
stocking may have a leveling tendency 
and, in fact, may be the key toward 
a fairly healthy fat cattle market this 
coming season. The trend toward 
withholding of heifers and heifer calves 
for building up breeding herds, as well 
as a sizable number of steer calves 
being held by growers to be carried 
to yearlings, is likely to cut down con- 
siderably the number of cattle avail- 
able to move into feedlots this fall. 


Already, the in-movement of stocker 
and feeder cattle into Corn Belt states 
is down nearly 20 per cent for July 
and August. If such a trend continues 
during the remaining fall months ~ 
and indications are that it will—the 
logical conclusion is that a burden- 
some supply of beef out of feedlots 
cannot be accumulated during the 
coming feeding season. 

Rather, the question becomes more 
of a long-term proposition as to how 
long this re-stocking trend and build- 
ing up of breeding herds will re- 
main a profitable business venture be- 
fore peak numbers are again reached 
and a downward trend develops. Cer- 
tainly, after several years of drouth 
in several of the southern plains 
states, breeding herds cannot be built 
up in a year, but in two or three 
years, yearling heifers and heifer calves 
teld for breeding can be producing 
beef for the consumer. 


One bearish factor in the meat pic- 
ture for this coming late winter and 
spring is the sharp increase reported 
in hog production. Sow farrowings for 
June through Nomember this year in 
the nine Corn Belt states are reported 
to be up some 17 per cent, with Iowa, 
the largest producer, up some 21 per 
cent. If grainfed cattle prices should 
remain relatively high during the late 
winter and spring, some competition 
for the meat dollar can be expected 
from the pork indusry. 

Culling of cows from breeding herds 
has been extremely small this year 
and many markets show a drop of 
nearly 50 per cent in the number of 
cows being sold for slaughter. As a 
result, cow prices also continue rela- 
tively high, with little hope of pack- 
ers being able to reduce costs. Beef 
cows, due to relatively lower yields, 
are frequently costing as much in the 


beef as standard and good steers, and 
occasionally choice extremely heavy 
beef carcasses are bringing no more 
than commercial cows dressed. 


Price round-up: By way of compari- 
son with a year ago, feedlot cattle 
prices now stand $1 to $2 higher. On 
the other hand, slaughter cows are 
running $4 to $5 above last year, with 
sausage bulls $6 to $7 higher. Year- 
ling steers and heifers are $5 to $7 
over last year, with two-year-olds $4 
to $5 higher, while stock calves are 
mostly $8 to $10 above last year. 

Late in September, good and choice 
grainfed steers sold from $24 to $26.50, 
with choice longfed steers scaling 
1,050 to 1,200 pounds occasionally 
$26.75 to $27.00. Some weight discrimi- 
nation was noted for heavier steers as 
choice 1,250- to 1,325-pound steers had 
to sell at $25.75 to $26.25. Good and 
choice feedlot heifers sold at $24 to 
$26.25 with choice longfeds in a lim- 
ited way bringing $26.50 to $26.75. 
The close selling of heifers to steers 
indicated the broad demand from con- 
sumers for lighter cuts of beef. 


Beef cows sold readily at $18.50 to 
$20.50 and occasionally smooth high 
yielding grass cows brought $21. Can- 
ners and cutters sold at $16 to $18.50, 
while sausage bulls ranged $20 to $23. 

Good and choice yearling stock 
steers 700 pounds downward sold freely 
at $26.50 to $30, and quite a few loads 
of 525- to 650-pound light yearlings 
made $30.50 to $32. Included at $28.50 
and $29 were yearlings weighing right 
up against 700 pounds. Good and 
choice two-year-old steers scaling 800 
to 1,000 pounds brought $25 to $26.25, 
numerous sales around $26. 

The supply of two-year-olds was 
rapidly dwindling, many of these hav- 
ing already been delivered, while many 
of the contracts on yearling steers 
called for delivery during October and 
up to early November. Good and 
choice heifers brought $25 to $28, those 
at $26 and upward generally weigh- 
ing under 700 pounds, an occasional 
load of choice heifers scaling under 
600 pounds bringing up to $28.50. 


Good and choice steer calves were 
bringing $33 to $37, with not much of 
quality recently available under $35, 
and occasional loads of choice to fancy 
bringing $38 to $40, with fancy reputa- 
tion calves bought for show purposes 
reported as high as $44 in a small way. 
Several sizable strings of calves were 
still unsold in late September with 
growers often reported asking $38 to 
$40 for reputation brands. 

Good and choice heifer calves were 
bringing $30 to $35, many sales from 
$33 upward. Quite a few strings of 
mixed steers and heifers were reported 
at $32 to $35 straight across. 

Not many stock cows were avail- 
able; a few strings reported at $19 to 
$21 per cwt. or $200 to $250 per head. 
A few loads of cow and calf pairs 
were reported at $275 to $300 but not 
many were for sale.—C. W. 
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By JAMES FREE 


In Spain I’ve found the perfect 
answer to a cattleman’s dream — an 
amazingly intelligent trained steer that 
puts an end to bovine stubbornness. If 
you had his assistance you’d have no 
more trouble in getting herds through 
gates, across creeks and up ramps! 


+ + * 


How many times have you been ex- 
asperated as a herd of cattle milled 
around an open gateway, pointblank 





refusing to go through for all your 
insistence? 

And remember the big herd that kept 
circling round and round on the bank 
of the creek you wanted them to cross, 
becoming more and more bunched up 
—until several of them toppled in? 


Cattle can be as stubborn as any 
beasts alive, and when they choose to 
be, the cost is—as you know only too 
well!—your wasted energy and frayed 
temper. 


Like any cattleman, I’ve experienced 
pretty well all the trials cattle stub- 


My Kingdom for a Cabestro 


bornness can provide, so I was really 
interested to discover the answer Span- 
ish ranchers have found to handling the 
most dangerous and difficult cattle in 
the world—fighting bulls. 


They’ve solved the problem of hard- 
to-manage cattle by breeding and 


training special steers of amazing intel- 
ligence to lure the touchy bulls around. 
The steers work under the direction of 
the cattlemen, taking the perilous bulls 
wherever they are directed. 

How I wish we had imported a few 
of them into the States! Or, better still, 











A CABESTRO, looking a lot dumber and sillier than he 
really is. This tall, awkward, funny-faced steer would be a 
boon to any cattle ranch, but he’s an especial help to the 
Spanish rancher who raises the dangerous, difficult fighting 
bulls. These bulls, usually nervy and belligerent when in 


strange surroundings, move along peacefully when the 
cabestro accompanies them. This high LQ. steer, with his 
big copper bell and friendly presence, would soon put an 
end to exasperating cattle jams in gateways and corrals in 
the States. 
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THE TRAINED STEERS really come into their own 
when the fighting bulls are loaded into a truck to be sent 
to the bull ring. Two steers lead one bull at a time into a 
small yard, then slip out, leaving him to investigate the 
ramp—and end up in the truck. Here the cabestros have 
entered the little yard with a bull close behind. The gate is 
opened by a hand pulling on a rope, and when the cabestros 
have the bull in the yard the gate will be partly opened 
for them to get out when the bull isn’t looking. Pictures by 
John Hilton. 
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that we had imported several bulls and 
cows of the special breed from which 
they are drawn. 

The tall, awkward-looking steers, 
usua!ly brown and white or black and 
white in color and sporting wide horns 
that make them look like oldtime Texas 
Longhorns, are used to work the bulls 
in every operation connected with rais- 
ing and handling fighting bulls. With- 
out their help men just couldn’t handle 
the savage fighting stock. 

Life on a Spanish fighting bull 
ganaderia is essentially the same as on 
a beef cattle ranch in the States. There 
are all the regular chores of breeding, 
branding, weaning, rounding-up, etc., 
and just as much hard riding—with the 
big difference though, that you are 
often riding hard away from the stock! 

Yet none of this activity could take 
place without the enlisted cooperation 
of the steers, called cabestros. 


Even in moving a herd of fighting 
stock from one part of the range to 
another, the cabestros must join up 
with the grazing animals and lead them 
off when the horsemen call to them. 
The principle employed by the bull 
herders is the natural herd instinct of 
fighting cattle, which makes them rela- 
tively inoffensive when they are in a 
group. Large copper bells are strapped 
around the cabestros’ lean necks, and 
this discordant “music” attracts the 
fighting cattle and they tag along, fol- 
lowing the animals who seem to be 
producing the attractive noise. 

Twenty years ago the task of round- 
ing up the cattle must have provided 
a stirring sight. In those days a bull 
herder in the stylish, characteristic 
suit of short jacket, flapping chaps and 
flat-topped, broad-brimmed cordovan 
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hat, and astride an Andalusian stallion, 
would gallop along with a cabestro 
running close to his knee on either side 
and another just behind his horse’s 
rump. They would stay in position 
about him as he rode, changing their 
pace as he changed his. And behind 
them in a drumming of hooves would 
gallop the fighting cattle! 

Ranchers don’t take quite such pride 
in ranch life here now, and this pictur- 
esque custom has nearly died out ex- 
cept on a few ranches in the far south 
of Spain, where the best fighting bulls 
are bred. 


The cabestros come into their own 
again at weaning and branding time, 
when the year-old fighting calves have 
to be separated from their lean, fer- 
ocious mothers. The cows lack the 
bulk of the bulls, but are just as fierce. 
So it’s a hard and dangerous day’s work 
to ride in among the animals in the 
herd, cut out a calf, and then gallop 
away with him towards the bunch of 
cabestros waiting some distance off! 

You canter in as quietly as you can, 
cut out the calf, and then try to hustle 
him off across the paddock while your 
buddies attempt to ride off the attack- 
ing, sharp-horned cow! 

The little calves get pretty angry too, 
but they calm down when they’re 
chased in among the cabestros. Once 
with the cabestros they seem quite be- 
wildered, and don’t often try to rejoin 
their mothers. Then, when all the 
calves have been cut out, the head 
herder yells to the lead steer to get 
moving, and they take the calves into 
the corrals. 


Yet another vital ranch chore for the 
trained steers is helping to bring in 
the big, strong and highly explosive 


THREE CABESTROS, showing how such an animal looks from most angles. 
Rather ridiculous, with huge hoofs, splayed legs and that long, dreary face. 


But they’re smart. 
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four-year-old bulls that the rancher is 
sending to the bullring. At this time 
the breeder is a mixture of sadness 
and joy, especially if the beautiful 
bulls are especially handsome and 
promise to be brave. 

He will have a very real affection 
for the great animals he has bred and 
tended so carefully (but as bulls of 
battle and not as potential pets!) and 
so he will hate to see them go. But 
his sadness will be tinged with the 
hope that they will be as proud and 
brave as he has tried to breed them to 
be. In truth, he loves his bulls, not 
sentimentally, but with the realization 
and admiration of what a fighting bull 
actually is. 

Anyway, the herders take the steers 
out to the pasture where the great bulls 
are grazing, and the cabestros pal up 
with the bulls, then lead them off on 
their final journey on the ranch—to 
the whitewashed stone corrals where 
the bulls will be loaded into trucks. 


Once in the corral, the steers take 
one bull at a time into a separate pen 
which has two outlets only—one, the 
door through which the animals en- 
ter; the other, a narrow ramp up into 
the truck. When the bull is not looking 
their way, the steers slip out of the 
door through which they entered, 
which is held just wide enough for 
them by a man above. Then the bull 
walks up the ramp to investigate the 
truck ... and with the rapid slamming 
of a door he is encaged. 

And so the steers work quickly and 
intelligently, decoying one bull after 
another into the pen, then slipping out 
without him. It’s uncanny and impres- 
sive to watch them at work, acting as 
a team, yet seemingly on their own vol- 
ition. 

Once the truck with the bulls ar- 
rives at the bullring corrals, the steers 
owned by the bullring management are 
there to greet the incoming gladiators. 
After hours on the road in the nar- 
row space of their stalls, the bulls will 
be especially edgy and dangerous. And 
if released one by one into a strange 
corral they might charge each other, 
or knock the points of their precious 
horns about on the corral’s stone walls. 

So a group of steers is brought in 
to make friends with them as they 
come in, and to calm them down. At 
Madrid there’s one especially well- 
trained cabestro that meets the bull 
as he comes from the truck, takes him 
into another corral with other steers, 
waits until he befriends them, then 
goes back to get the next bull. All on 
one word of command! 


The cabestros are bred on special 
ranches, and are a “half brave” breed. 
Some of the bulls are used in village 
amateur bullfights, but they lack the 
tremendous courage and combative in- 
stinct of the true fighting bull. 

When the young stock are two years 
old, the most intelligent of the little 
bulls are cut out from the others, cas- 
trated and equipped with bells around 
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You protect the value of your stock—when you 
move it to market via Burlington. 


e Your shipments are expedited . . . arrive in good condition. 
Burlington men and equipment are working for you 
—protecting your investment en route to market. 

© So remember . . . for the best transportation to livestock 
markets and feed-lots... ship via Burlington. 


BURLINGTON LINES 


Everywhere Weee PAU |} -—— 


Colorado and Southern Railway 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Wnts 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway - 








their necks. Then they’re turned in 
with the adult trained cabestros to tag 
along while the grownups are working. 

The rancher soon realizes which 
young steers are intelligent enough to 
work the bulls, and he selects these 
for training. Some he keeps to use on 
the ranch, others he sells to the bull- 
ring corrals for from $280 to $300 each. 

The men who train the cabestros first 
work at teaching them the names they 
have been given—simply by calling the 
name, and driving the animal away 
from his buddies and around the corral. 
Then they start learning their intricate 
duties, and this phase can last from a 
year to two years, depending on the 
intelligence of the steer and the skill 
of the teacher. 


Like most animal training, it’s all 
based on reward and punishment. For 
example, to teach the steers how to 
decoy a bull into the pen from where 
he is loaded into the truck, and slip 
out when he isn’t looking, the trainers 
first drive the steers through the cor- 
rals into the pen without a bull. The 
door is swung shut behind them. Then 
a man standing above tosses down 
small stones at them, and the door is 
swung open just wide enough so they 
can slip out. Which they do, getting 


faster each time they practice. 

This sequence is repeated again and 
again, until the steers know exactly 
Then they 


what’s expected of them. 





FIRST Event in a Great Centennial Celebration . . . Your Finest Opportunity 


do it with a bull in tow. At first they 
might be inclined to think the bull 
should return with them, but they soon 
catch on to what’s required. 

I’ve seen a particularly intelligent 
steer in action in this work, and all 
the time he was in the small yard he 
kept an eye cocked on the man above 
who was working the door. As soon 
as that fellow’s hand would start down 
towards the rope which opened the 
door, the steer would be on the move! 

I marveled every time I saw the 
trained steers in action, thinking with 
regret of just how I could have done 
with a couple in many aggravating sit- 
uations I’ve known! 


Use of Fats 


In Prepared 
Animal Feed 


By WILLIAM R. ASKEW 


A recent report by the Agricultural 
Marketing Service indicates that ex- 
tensive use of fats and oils is being 
made by the prepared animal feed in- 
dustry. Census Bureau data from 1,918 
feed-mixing plants for 1956 show the 
quantity as slightly over 162,000 tons, 
more than double that of 1954. 





The addition of fats to feeds has a 
number of advantages. Among other 
things, it provides a concentrated source 
of energy that enables producers of 
feeds to increase the feed efficiency 
and nutritive value and to reduce the 
fiber content of rations. It also im- 
proves texture, appearance and palata- 
bility of feeds and reduces dust and 
makes feed easier to handle. Fats and 
oils are sometimes used to replace fat 
formerly supplied by oilseed meals 
since their fat content has generally 
been reduced as a result of the new 
processing method. 


Cost of fats and oils relative to other 
sources of energy is an important factor 
in the demand for these ingredients. 
Before World War II, fats were gen- 
erally priced much higher than carbo- 
hydrates, such as corn; little considera- 
tion was given to them as a feed in- 
gredient. But after the war, fat prices 
began to drop. Housewives started 
shifting to synthetic detergents, and the 
purchases of animal fat by soap manu- 
facturers decreased along with soap 
sales. At the same time, an expanded 
livestock slaughter greatly increased 
fat supplies. This resulted in prices of 
animal fats falling to such levels as to 
permit feed processors to use them in 
mixed feeds. 


No data are available on total quan- 
tity of fats and oils used in different 
types of feed, but there are indications 





“Rush To The Rockies” 


to SHOW ...to SELL... to BUY! 


The “Rush to the Rockies’’ National Western is the ONLY Show Featuring: 


e WORLD’S LARGEST 
CARLOAD BULL SHOW 


Your chance to get bulls of uniform breed- 

ing at peak condition, ready for service. 

Carload or less than carload lots. 
JUDGING—January 17 & 18 
SELLING AT PRIVATE TREATY 


e AMERICA’S FINEST 
FEEDER CATTLE SHOW 


Over 200 carloads of top feeders direct 
from ranch and range. 


JUDGING—January 19 & 20 
SALE—January 22 


e 18 SPECTACULAR 
ARENA PERFORMANCES 


MATINEE AND EVENING PERFORM- 
ANCES DAILY .. 
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. with exclusive. Centen- 


Plan Now to Rush to the Rockies For The Show That Sets The Pace For The Livestock World! 
Breeding Cattle, Dec. 1, 1958; Junior Show, Dec. 1, 1958; Carlot 
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Show in the Stockyards, Dec. 26, 1958 


For premium books and ticket order blanks, write: 
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Willard Simms, General Manager + Stockyards Station, Denver 16, Colorado 
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that the greatest quantity goes into 
poultry feeds. Most dry dog foods con- 
tain added fat, but, they represent only 
a small proportion of total mixed feed 
production. Little use of fats and oils 
has been made in the production of 


under way indicates that returns de- 
rived from adding fats and oils to other 
prepared feeds may warrant their in- 
creased use in these feeds. 

Inedible tallow and grease accounted 
for 92 per cent of the fats and oils used 


The 162,000 tons of fats and oils used 
in feeds in 1956 accounted for only 
about 10 per cent of the total consump- 
tion of non-food fats and oils. Several 
other industries, particularly those 
manufacturing soap and drying oil 


beef, dairy and hog feeds. Research in mixed feeds during 1956. products, consumed much larger quan- 


tities of non-food fats and oils than the 
prepared feed industry used. 


It seems probable that the mixed feed 
industry is using around 250,000 tons 
of fats and oils in the 1957-58 feeding 
year. This is almost three times what 
was used in 1954-55. 


The productive energy of tallow has 
been reported at approximately 2.6 
times as great as that of cornmeal. The 
continued expansion in the use of fats 
and oils appears to indicate that feed 
mixers are finding it worth while to 
pay a premium for animal fats above 
their value as a supplier of productive 
energy. The relatively higher price for 
fats, however, may be discouraging 
their use in prepared feed in such pro- 
portions as to make them a major 
source of energy in the ration. 

Should the industry consume an esti- 
mated 250,000 tons of fats during 1957- 
58, the productive energy of the total 
would be the equivalent of approxi- 
mately 23 million bushels of corn. The 
trend toward use of fats is expected 
to continue—increasing livestock pro- 
duction and slaughter will give an up- 
ward trend in production, while declin- 
ing fat consumption by the major fat 
consumers is anticipated. In the long 
run, however, use of fats and oils in 
feeds will be tied to the price of fats 
for feeding relative to prices of carbo- 
hydrates, development of new formulas 
and the relative importance of those 
feeds which make the greatest use of 
these ingredients. 


FEED GRAINS 


% OF 1937-41 AV. 








USDA chart. 

RISE IN PER-ACRE YIELD of feed grains is the major influence in the up- 
ward trend in production. National average yields of each of the four feed 
grains in recent years have trended upward, reaching a new high point this 
year of over 1 ton per acre. More acreage has been seeded to oats, barley and 
sorghum grains in recent years than before World War II, but this was about 
offset by a steady decline in corn acreage. 

Hay supplies, too, are ample in most areas. They’re above average in all 
regions except the east north-central states. 

Outlook is for the best fall and winter grazing in the Rocky Mountain region 
and Great Plains since 1950. 
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Phenothiazine Granules 


“Just Sprinkle Them On The Feed! 
Let Animals Worm Themselves !” 





GUARANTEED 


Move Valatable 


Your money back if your ani- 
mals fail to readily consume a 
full therapeutic dosage. That's 
our guarantee! Try PHENO- 
SWEET Wormer Granules at 
our risk. 


Write for ‘‘Free Trial Offer’’! 


No more drenching, dosing or bolus guns! Sprinkle 
PHENO-SWEET Granules on top the feed, and 
watch your animals eat! They readily corisume a 
full therapeutic dosage and never taste the pheno- 
thiazine. You can worm your animals in one feeding 
or feed them “low level”. 


GRANULES, not pellets! ... More palatable than pel- 
lets, because every particle of phenothiazine is com- 
pletely coated with flavorizing ingredients. Won't 
throw animals “off feed’’. Costs as little as 5 to 25¢ 
per head. Write for‘ ‘Free Trial Offer’! 


The FARNAM CO. Dept. PS-13 , 8701 N. 29th, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Industry Ups Research 
In Livestock Diseases 


Typical of the current trend of in- 
creasing research by industry into live- 
stock diseases, is an announcement from 
American Cyanamid Co. that during 
the first six months of the year its agri- 
cultural division issued 53 grants-in- 
aid to leading agricultural experiment 
stations. 


According to Dr. Sterling Brackett, 
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director of the company’s animal in- 
dustry development, more than one 
third of the funds allocated to its agri- 
cultural grant-in-aid research program 
will be used for studies of cattle and 
sheep diseases and feed problems. 
Considerable attention will be fo- 
cused on the “broad-spectrum” anti- 
biotic, Aureomycin chlortetracycline, to 
determine its effectiveness in control- 
ling such diseases as leptospirosis in 
cattle and vibriosis and urinary calculi 
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FASTER! EASIER! 


Gajor Way 


TO HANDLE CATTLE! 





Completely restrains any size animal from year- 
ling heifer to toughest range steer. Does it with 
absolute safety for both animal and operator. 
One man easily og holds and treats ani- 
mals without help. No dangerous levers! No 
protruding mechanisms! Nothing to get hurt on! 


THE HUMANE WAY 
to Handle Cattle! 
Stanchion-type neck yokes re- 
place dangerous front gate. Chute 
opens wide. Animals see through 
and enter freely. There is no front 
gate to try to jump. Neck yokes 
hold animal securely without chok- 
ing them. Cattle are quickly and 
easily handled without danger of 
injury. 


Pm PLAN!... This is your invitation to 


try a Farnam “Safety First” Stock Chute at our risk. Use it 
for 30 days to prove to yourself that it is your best buy. Write 
for Illustrated Literature and details of 30-Day Trial Plan. 


FARNAM EQUIP, CO. Dept. sc-13 


8701 N. 29th St. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


K-R-S Liquid kills 
infesters on contact, 
prevents reinfestation, 
promotes healing. 





knocks out maggots 
and screw worms fast! 


K-R-S Smear — first 
with both lindane and 
diphenylamine for 
larval kill and wound 
protection. 
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(bladder stones or “waterbelly’’) 
sheep, among others. 

There is still no effective control of 
leptospirosis, which was first diagnosed 
in this country about 15 years ago. 

Cyanamid is also doing research in 
mastitis and bloat, which continue to 
plague cattle- and dairymen. The mas- 
titis grant is to develop an effective 
vaccine against staphlococcal mastitis, 
for which there is no completely satis- 
factory treatment at present. Various 
compounds will be tested to establish 
their effectiveness in preventing bloat. 

The “wonder drug” Aureomycin will 
be tested under the grants as a possi- 
ble preventive of pneumonia and scours 
of calves in high mountain areas and 
of shipping fever of feeder lambs. 

Two other cattle diseases for which 
there are no known preventives, “pink- 
eye” and grubs, are included in the 
company’s grant-in-aid research pro- 
gram. Bovine conjunctivitis, or “pink- 
eye,” which often reaches problem pro- 
portions in the Southwest, can be cured 
with sulfas or antibiotics, such as 
Aureomycin, but a vaccine or bacterin 
to prevent it has not as yet been de- 
veloped. This is the work being sup- 
ported. Preliminary findings indicate 
that the cattle grub may be controlled 
with systemic insecticides. 


in 


Will Canadian Imports 


| Continue in the Future? 


On the question of whether 1957 is 
to be the first of a series of net cattle 
export years for Canada, the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, Toronto, has this 
to say: 

“In the long run, experts look for no 


| outstanding expansion of beef cattle 


numbers in the central provinces, and 
production on the western prairies can 
increase markedly only after heavy 
capital expenditures have been made. 
Investment of this nature, they feel, is 
likely to be undertaken only in re- 
sponse to domestic demand, and not to 


| supply export markets which experi- 


ence has already shown to be highly 


| unstable. 


“Long-term demand in the U. S. 


| would also have to remain high enough 


to maintain the necessary spread be- 
tween U. S. and Canadian prices, This 
would imply a consumer demand for 
beef greater than U. S. domestic farm 
resources could supply. Here, again, 
such a development seems unlikely in 


the foreseeable future, although an oc- 
| casional year such as 1957 during 
which supplies are insufficient may be 


| clude that the events of 1957, 


looked for. We must therefore con- 


inter- 


| esting and remunerative as they were, 
| cannot be regarded as the beginning of 


a new era in the beef cattle world.” 
(The bank points out that for many 
years prior to the onset of the de- 
pression of the 30’s, Canada was a net 
exporter of both beef and beef cattle, 
but, with the exception of 1948-51, beef 
cattle exports to the U. S. since 1932— 


except for 1957—have been virtually 
nil). 
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New Trade Act Gives More 
Consideration to Industry 


Major provisions in the four-year ex- 
tension of the Trade Agreement Act in- 
clude: 


President is authorized to reduce 
tariffs 20 per cent but not over 10 per 
cent in any year. Rates above 50 per 
cent ad valorem may be reduced to 
50 per cent. 

Under the escape clause (to protect 
domestic industries) the President may 
raise the duty 50 per cent above the 
rate in effect July 1, 1934. 

He may raise a specific rate (such as 
5 cents a pound, etc.) 50 per cent above 
the ad valorem equivalent of such rate 
as of July 1, 1934. Thus it is possible 
to offset price increases since 1934. If 
the 1934 rate was 2 cents a pound and 
prices have risen threefold since then, 
the base of 6 cents could be used in the 
50 per cent hike. The escape clause 
rate could go to 9 cents a pound instead 
of only 3 cents previously. 

The time for Tariff Commission find- 
ing under the escape clause is reduced 
to six months. 

The time for a peril point finding by 
the Tariff Commission is extended from 
four to six months. 

In the peril point investigation pre- 
ceding new agreements, the Commis- 
sion is to ascertain the average foreign 
invoice price and comparable whole- 
sale price of the competing domestic 
item, and estimate the highest increase 
in imports that can be absorbed with- 
out causing injury to the domestic in- 
dustry. 

An automatic escape clause investi- 
gation is required by the Tariff Com- 
mission when the latter in its peril 
point studies finds “an increase in duty 
or additional import restriction is re- 
quired to avoid serious injury.” Hither- 
to, the affected industry would have 
had to file an escape clause applica- 
tion. 

The President may place a duty up 
to 50 per cent on any free-list item 
bound in an agreement, upon recom- 
mendation of the Tariff Commission in 
an escape clause action. 

A presidential rejection of any Tar- 
iff Commission decision under the 
escape clause may be overturned by 
two-thirds vote of Congress. 

No duty is to be reduced if such re- 
duction would impair the national 
security, criteria for which have been 
broadened some. 


More Countries Seeking 
U.S. Market for Meat | 


Yugoslavia has its eyes on the United 
States market for canned meat. 

Five Yugoslav meat-processing plants 
soon will be producing meat products 
meeting U.S. import standards and 
officials hope substantially to expand 
exports to the U.S. Yugoslav exports 
of canned meat products to all coun- 
tries have increased steadily from a 
little more than 2,000 tons in 1955 to 
11,283 tons in 1957. Britain is the big- 
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gest buyer of Yugoslav canned meat 
products. The Soviet Union and West 
Germany also are big customers. 

Beginning Oct. 1, Australia will be 
able to ship more mutton and lamb to 
the U.S. because of changes in the 
Australian contract with the United 
Kingdom. This will allow Australia to 
export mutton and lamb in any quan- 
tity to any country. Since 1952, when 
the 15-year Australia-U. K. meat agree- 
ment was drawn up, nearly all of Aus- 
tralia’s lamb and mutton went to the 
U. K. 

Members of the Australian meat mis- 
sion have been in the U.S. studying 
marketing possibilities. 

In 1957, the U.S. took 1.4 million 
pounds of lamb and mutton from Aus- 
tralia. In the first five months of this 
year we increased such imports to 4.5 
million pounds. 

The Pastoral Review (Australia), in 
a story entitled “Opportunities Missed,” 
quotes a New Zealand correspondent 
to the effect that in the future New 
Zealand hoped to make monthly sales 
of fat lambs to the east coast of Amer- 
ica. Of even more interest, the corres- 
pondent said, was what he called the 
“bonanza” with the sale of boned beef 
to the U.S. “It has been reliably esti- 
mated that this year’s exports of beef 
meat to America will earn $30 million 
as against $12 the previous year; it 
is claimed that the same quantity of 
meat sold on the U.K. market would 
have earned only 6 million pounds as 
against the American equivalent of 11.2 
million pounds.” 

The Pastoral Review says that “a 
significant aspect of the American de- 
mand is that a big share of it is for 
manufacturing meat from old cattle, 
which are nearly always available in 
large numbers from Australia either as 
culls from the dairy industry or un- 
finished bullocks and spayed cows from 
northern beef herds. Indeed, Australia 
is probably in a far better position to 
supply such meat than New Zealand.” 


Auction Market Charged 
With P&SY Violation 


The USDA has asked the Baltimore 
Livestock Auction Market, West Friend- 
ship, Md., to reply to charges that the 
firm allowed one of its officers to 
speculate in consigned livestock and 
failed to assess commission on livestock 
sold by him. Allegations included fail- 
ure by the company to maintain proper 
records and use of shippers’ proceeds 
for purposes of its own which en- 
dangered payment to the consignors. 

7 7 - 


A cease and desist order in connec- 
tion with alleged violations of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act by 
Kilsheimer Bros., Washington, D. C., 
meat packers, has been issued by 
USDA. Complaint alleged violation 
through failure to pay for livestock 
bought from various sellers and that 
in purported payment the respondents 
issued checks returned for insufficient 
funds. 
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The men 
wear (in any Rodeo event) know they 
can depend on Lee Riders to deliver... 
LONG WEAR! 
GOOD LOOKS! 
REAL COMFORT! 


SANFORIZED - GUARANTEED 
THE H. D. LEE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





The U. S. exported 6,039 beef breed- 
ing cattle to 26 countries during the 
first half of 1958; 75 per cent of these 
were Herefords, Angus and Brahmans. 
Texas was the leading exporting state, 
Mexico the leading market. 


WHEATLAND RANCH 
Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 


For Sale 
James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 
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in Ro! re 

where are switchin 

Mills to improve ing results, 
waste and to get maximum gains 

from every bushel they feed. Automatic 


Mills cre ruggedly constructed for | 

ih service. Available as a bench, skid 
or trailer unit for farm and com- 
mercial work. 


for overhead 
. over pits, 
mixers, tanks, trucks. En- 
ineered for ‘‘Push-Button 
Feed Plant Operation” 
for farm or commercial 
use. Equipped with Deep 
Grooved All - Purpose 
Rolls. Can’t Wear Out . . . Self Adjusting. 
ONLY ONE SET OF ROLLS NEEDED FOR 
ALL TYPES OF GRAINS. 


ea th 
‘Tractor 


) 

—with PTO drive for all CAVA 

makes of tractors. Also AS 

available in Portable —\W& 

Trailer Units for farm 

ond commercial work. 
Twelve models ovailable . . . Capacities 

from 100 to 2200 bu. per Hr. 

Write for full information and prices NOW! 

Dealers & Farm Agents Wanted 


AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT MFG CO 
BOX 185 aay) 


eo) 3 a. | 3 | 
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Authenticated News photo. 


BRAHMAN BULL doing his stuff at the Calgary Stampede. The origin 
of the Calgary Stampede goes back to 1912, when a rangy cowpuncher from 
Wyoming named Guy Weadick came to Calgary and after a time managed to 
talk four cattlemen into financing a frontier’s day show which he called “The 
Stampede.” The prizes were $40,000 in gold, and cowboys from all over the U. S.., 
Canada and Mexico answered the call. World championships were awarded in 
all events and an Indian cowbey named Tom Three Persons subdued the wildest 
bucking bronc to bring the first bronc riding championship to Canada. It was 
not until 1923, however, that the stampede became the feature of the annual 





exhibition, and for the past 35 years it has been one of Canada’s greatest out- 
door summer attractions. 





Tuberculosis in cattle was reduced 
from 50 per thousand in 1917 to about 
1 per thousand in 1956, according to 
the Journal of the American Veterin- 
ary Medical Association. 


NEWSMEN GET COWHIDE INVITATION 


FREE CATTLE BOOK 
for boys and girls 


32-pages of information on how to 
select, feed, fit, show calves and 
manage beef steer & heifer projects 





Brand-new, 2-color 
booklet with lots of 
pictures prepared by 
leaders in the beef a 
cattle industry shows 


rf you how to win suc- 
ed cess with your beef 
projects regardless 

TE of breed. 





CLUB LEADERS AND VO. AG. TEACHERS 


Write for several copies to use for instruc- 
tion or as a guide for your club members. 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE BOOK 


Glue coupon to postcard or write 
for colorful 32-page cattle booklet 





LEATHER INVITATIONS were sent to members of the Chicago press club 
by Chicago’s Sheraton Hotel to the opening of its new steak restaurant, “The 
Brass Bull.” The invitations were cut out of cowhide in the shape of a bull’s 
head with the lettering burned into the cured leather on the reverse side. The 
name tag was tied through the brass ring in the nose. 


Name 





ici icine csientmaicanieciiinatieniiaieameae 


SS ee 
Meil: American Angus Ass'n, St Joseph, Mo 
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Cowboy Hall Invites Charter Members 


Everyone in the 17 states west who is interested in the 
National Cowboy Hall of Fame—which is well past the grub- 
stake stage but financially is like a rancher with assets loose 
on the range and the Indians saying a hard winter is coming | 
on—will admire people like J. Spencer Watkins of Bozeman, 
Mont. 

A fellow who knew ranching in the old days, who still 
can throw a straight shadow although in years he is on the 
sunset side of the hill, Mr. Watkins voluntarily tossed a sub- 
stantial contribution into the memorial that was as welcome 
as a volunteer hand to a fellow trying to work calves by 
himself. 

“I have read the material on the Hall of Fame that I | 
asked you to send me,” Mr. Watkins wrote general manager | 
Glenn Faris. “I want to be a part of this and if the folks 
will accept it, I will send you 100 shares of stock in the 
Montana Power Company. It ought to be worth more than 
$5,000. 

“Anything over that, I want you to use for some sort of 
recognition for Frank “Doc” Nelson, now 93, of Bozeman, 
one of the oldest real cowboys left, who needs a roost pole 
in the Cowboy Hall of Fame. Doc was a good friend of 
Charley Russell’s, and he was the one whose bronc bucked 
into a fire while the cook was getting breakfast, that gave 
Charley the idea for his great painting, ‘Bronc to Breakfast’.” 


Only... 


are good 
enough for 


JOYNER'S 
GENUINE 
SMITHFIELD 
HAMS 


V. S. P. means “very special 
pigs.” Lean . . . peanut-fed— 
these pigs grow up to be 
something mighty fine to 
eat! Dry cured, hickory- 
smoked, patiently aged. Treat 
yourself to the finest—a 


Joyner Smithfield Ham. 


It took very few meetings of the trustees to decide to 
accept the stock donation. Mr. Faris sold it for $55 a share or 
$5,5000, so that makes Mr. Watkins a donor in the “special 
gift” category and gives Mr. Nelson a “sponsor’s” member- 
ship in the shrine, with permanent memorials. 

When Mr. Faris wrote Mr. Watkins about the stock sale, 
he wrote back: “I hope the move I have made will stampede 
the thundering herd right into the big corral.” 

Mr. Watkins also sent a small book of reminiscences he 
has written, called “Lucky Montana Cowpoke,” published by 
Vantage Press, New York, which he thought “might find 
a spot on the library shelf of the Hall of Fame or in the 
museum.” 

In it he tells some tales of life on the home ranch in 
southwest Montana, on Madison River about nine miles north 
of Ennis, where his father went from Missouri in 1864. “It 
wasn’t a big outfit like some in that area,” he wrote. “I don’t 
think he ever had more than 1,800 cows and 800 horses at 
one time, but that made plenty of horses and calves to ride 
and there was never a dull moment—no, not even one. 

“Like everyone else in that period, we sold the best 
horses for work or riding stock and used the snorty ones 
ourselves,” he wrote. “There may have been a few of those 
tough ones sold to the British when they did so much horse 
buying for the Boer War. Usually though we had to work 
them and we had plenty of exciting times.” 


AI 
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Smithfield HAM 





Because his gift falls into the “special” classification, in 
addition to being a lifetime charter member with voting 
privileges, Mr. Watkins will have his profile on a bronze 
plaque kept permanently in the Donor’s room. Or he can 
use it for a memorial to someone else. 

Mr. Nelson’s name will be on a bronze tablet in the 
Donor’s room, while his photograph and brief biography will 
be kept in a permanent laminated file also as a charter 
“sponsor” member, due to Mr. Watkins’ generosity. 

Both contributions have been credited to Montana’s quota 
as a participating member of the western memorial. That 


Mention The American Cattle Producer when you 
send your order and check. Prices include par- 
cel post, 


JOYNER’S SMITHFIELD HAM 
uncooked (10 to 16 lb.) $1.15 per lb. 





state, like the others, is conducting a charter member round- 
up from now to Oct. 31, to get more funds prior to letting 
a contract late this autumn for the first $1% million unit 
of the eventual $5 million shrine. 

* + 


The Cowboy Hall of Fame is offering one chance on a 
new Ford Ranchero for each dollar of donation or member- 
ship subscription sent in to 200 Skirvin Tower, Oklahoma 
City 2, Okla., to reach that office before Dec. 23 when the 
drawing will be held. Donations may be in any amount; 
associate membership $10; special $25; sustaining $50; active 
$100; life $200; junior $1. 
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JOYNER’S SMITHFIELD HAM 

cooked, skinless, fatted, baked and glazed 
(8 to 12 lb. avg.) $1.90 per Ib. 
JOYNER’S VIRGINIA CANNED HAMS 

(8 to 9 lb. avg.) $3.15 per lb. 
JOYNER’S DEEP-SMOKED VIRGINIA 
BACON (8 to 10 Ib. avg.) 85c per lb. 
SURREY FARM COUNTRY STYLE HAMS 
(12 to 20 Ib. avg.) $1.25 per lb. 


V. W. JOYNER & CO. Smithfield, Virginia 
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Through a Ranch House Window 


Suddenly it’s Oc- 
tober, and the first 
sharp-sweet days 
of fall bring a new 
loneliness for that 
Ranch House Win- 
dow I used to know. 
.. And, too, a great- 
er appreciation of 
you CowBelles who 
take time from your 
busy days to share 
your ranch house 
windows with me. 
I'm afraid that only too often in Oc- 
tober’s golden weather I was selfish 
enough to let my letter-writing go, 
along with a lot of other chores and 
obligations, while my little horse and 
I ranged out across the hills or dawdled 
away whole long, lazy afternoons. And 
yet . . . sO many treasured memories 
cluster around those days that I’m still 
glad I was a little selfish then. 





Mrs. McDonald 


But in the interests of having some- 
thing to write about, how lucky for me 
that many of you aren’t! For the only 
view this Window can reflect nowadays 
is your own—and, since these pages 
are meant to be for all the CowBelles, 
I wouldn’t have it any other way. 


For some reason the “Meet Your 
Neighbor” column hasn’t been popu- 
lar this year. Perhaps you're tired of 
it, or perhaps there just haven’t been 
enough “new” CowBelles to introduce. 
At any rate, I thought you might be 
interested in hearing about one of 
our ’Belles who was honored as Wyo- 
ming’s Top Homemaker. 


“We’re very proud of Doris Green- 
ough,” writes Wyoming’s President 
Beth Brown. And they should be. 
Chosen for this top award, which is 
sponsored by Western Farm Life, Mrs. 
Greenough and her husband Frank 
won an expense-paid trip to the State 
Fair at Douglas and Mrs. Greenough 
was given a wardrobe of her selection. 


The Greenoughs have six children of 
their own, ranging in ages from nine 
years to a son who graduated from the 
University last June. Then, some 
months ago, they took a homeless lit- 
tle five-year-old into their home and 
hearts. He will start to school in the 
fall. 


Doris Greenough belongs to both the 
county and state CowBelles and has 
served as auditor of the state group. 
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By DOROTHY McDONALD 


She is a member of the school board, 
helped to organize PTA in her com- 
munity and was its first president, is 
active in her church and in community 
affairs and has been president of her 
local Home Demonstration Club. Her 
children have all been active in 4-H. 

She grows African violets and col- 
lects old dishes, loves to sew and in 
spite of the many demands of a ranch- 
er’s wife she does sew for her family. 

Doesn’t she sound like “one of us,” a 
nice neighbor and a good CowBelle? 

. 7 > 


I want to say a special “thank you” 
to NeRoma McClure, the secretary- 
treasurer of the Tri-State CowBelles, 
for sending along the delightful doll- 
sized chaps and boots that were used 
as favors at the South Dakota Stock 
Growers and CowBelles convention last 
June. Only wish I could show them to 
all of you as it seems to me the clever- 
est and most appropriate thing possible 
to use leather for favors on such an 
occasion. The leather scraps used, she 
says, were acquired through corre- 
sponding with a furniture maker. 









MEMBERSHIP INSIGNIA 
AVAILABLE 


Mats that can be 
used when you are 
having your letter- 
iy heads, envelopes, 
checks, etc., printed 
are available to 
members of the 
American National Cattlemen’s Associ- 
ation. Simply address a request to the 
association at 801 East 17th Ave., Den- 
ver 18, Colo. 


The little chaps she sent me are 
completely functional, of soft orange 
leather with tan belt and small tan 
buttons down each side. Since I often 
dress dolls for the children’s wards 
in a local hospital I hope the Tri-State 
*Belles will not mind if some day later 
on, after I’ve enjoyed these as a sou- 
venir, I outfit a small “cowboy” com- 
plete with an orange neckerchief and 
these chaps to delight some small 
sufferer? 





BEEF CANDY BARS were presented to Roy Rogers during the Nebraska 
State Fair by Nebraska CowBelles (1. to r.) Mrs. Richard Phipps, Whitman, 
beef promotion chairman, and Mrs. John Furman, Marsland, president. Susan 
Furman is the young lady waiting patiently for a bar for herself. 

The CowBelles handed out over 10,000 “Son-of-a-Gun Stew” recipes and other 
beef promotional pamphlets, appeared on several television and radio programs, 
and from their booth sold more than 8,000 Nebraska-made beef candy bars, 33 
boxes of “beef sweet steaks,” 100 Beef Cookery books and several dozen Nebraska 
“Beef State” place mats and souvenir postcards. 

Many other CowBelle groups, both state and local, have made good use of 


fairs to promote beef. 
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A Message From 
Your CowBelle President 


Things are beginning to pick up for 
our fall activities and soon we will all 
be getting ready for that trip to Omaha 
and the National convention. I am now 
making plans to attend the last plan- 
ning session for the convention and 
will be in Omaha for the Ak-Sar-Ben. 
I will also go on to Kansas City for 
the Missouri CowBelles’ convention 
during the American Royal. There I 
will see many old friends, and I am 
really looking forward to it with a 
great deal of pleasure. 


I want to thank all the state presi- 
dents who have sent in snapshots of 
themselves for our President’s Map at 
Omaha, and to request those of you 
who have not yet done so to send in 
your picture at once. 


I have received many releases on 
the Glorious Beef Stew and they are 
terrific! Incidentally, if you thought 
you knew every conceivable way to 
fix beef stew, you are mistaken, for 
some of these recipes are not only 
new but exotic. And they’re so easy to 
prepare. 

Our promotion with the National 
Restaurant Association is well under 
way; the ads in the Ad-Builder maga- 
zine were very well done. We are 
proud to work with this association 
and know that they are one of the 
largest outlets for beef to the con- 
sumer. 

My plans now include a trip to 
Utah and Idaho. It will be good to 
have an opportunity to meet more 
CowBelles in those states, and to 
have time to visit. 

Keep on promoting beef for these 
cool fall days! 

Yodie Burghart, 


President 
= . 7 


Beef Promotion 


Mrs. Mary Berkhemer of Nebraska 
will use 75 of the CowBelles’ place mats 
and 75 Beef Candy bars at the Ameri- 
can Legion meeting in Chicago where 
she will be one of a group entertaining 
a Texas delegation in that city. 

“ . * 


Ak-Sar-Ben in Omaha, Sept. 19-27, 
which featured massive 4-H Beef ex- 
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Wide World photo. 

MODEL Mary Gettinger, 17, displays 
a barbecue apron and also is seen here 
wearing America’s first leather eve- 
ning gown on opening day at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Meat In- 
stitute, Chicago, Sept. 26. The dress is 
made from small kipskins. 


hibits among its many other stock show 
items, on Wednesday evening, Sept. 24, 
honored the Nebraska Stock Growers 
and Nebraska CowBelles, with Mrs. 
John H. Furman, CowBelles president, 
reigning as Queen-for-a-Day. 
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The beef promotion committee of the 
North Dakota CowBelles set up a booth 
for the entire week of the State Fair 
at Minot. In the booth they featured 
a guessing contest on the number of 
thimblefuls of beef broth in a partly 
filled jar. Prizes of 25 pounds of beef, 
“Beef Cookery” books and beef candy 
were awarded. More than 2,000 people 
registered, and bumper stickers, note- 
books, recipe folders, booklets and 
other material promoting the industry 
were handed out. 


> . * 


Beef promotion work for the rest of 
the year was planned by county and 
regional presidents at a meeting of 
CowBelles in Helena, Mont. Mrs. Wil- 
liam Garrison, Glen, Montana Cow- 
Belle president, said the 20 officials of 
the group who attended heard a talk 
on leather use by Daniel T. Felix, of 
New York City, representing the 
Leather Industry of America: That Mr. 
Felix called for support of the Cow- 
Belle group as well as the Montana 
Stockgrowers Association, on behalf of 
a national campaign to urge American 
auto manufacturers to make genuine 
leather upholstery available in 1959 
models. He stressed the appearance and 
wearing qualities and the value to cat- 
tlemen of higher use and demand for 
hides. The CowBelles passed a reso- 
lution backing the campaign. They also 
discussed plans for CowBelle activi- 
ties at the Diamond Jubilee convention 
of the Montana Stockgrowers Asso- 
ciation next May in Miles City. 


Here and There 
With the CowBelles 


Colorado CowBelles met at Denver 
with Mrs. Mary Wadlow, Whitewater, 
president, presiding. Discussion in- 
cluded the group’s essay contest, with 
questions about details answered by 
Mrs. E. D. Seldin, Kersey, contest chair- 
man. American National CowBelle 
president, Mrs. Bob Burghart, Colorado 
Springs, reported on the “Glorious Beef 
Stew” project. A report was also given 
by Mrs. Russell Rose, Pueblo, on the 
CowBelle booth at the State Fair. 
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Deschutes (Ore.) CowBelles at their 
first luncheon meeting of the fall in 
Redmond recently voted to serve “Beef 
on the Rocks” one afternoon and eve- 
ning at their fair booth, and to sell 
Beef Candy and “Beef Cookery” books 
all three days. 


Louisiana CowBelles report the for- 
mation of a new group, the Tensas 
Parish CowBelles, in St. Joseph this 
fall. One remarkable feature about 
this new group is that all the 21 charter 
members joined the state and seven 
the National CowBelles. 


The Battlement (Colo.) CowBelles at 
their September meeting decided to add 
their float to the parade at the Grand 
Valley Day festivities. 


The Montrose (Colo.) CowBelles 
managed the promotion for the Mont- 
rose 4-H Fat Stock Show and Sale on 
Sept. 6. The good work the ladies did 
in contacting local merchants urging 
them to bid for the 4-H’ers’ beef paid 
off in sales for the youngsters, cus- 
tomer satisfaction and in other ways. 

« ~ 7 


The Tri-State (S.D.) CowBelles 
added a “Blue Ribbon” to their scrap- 
book this year for their booth at the 
Butte County Fair. Members’ brands 
in black against a cowhide robe made 
a very effective background for this 
booth, where the plaque for Butte 
County was displayed for the first 
time. 

+ < - 

Weld County (Colo.) CowBelles at 
a September board meeting pledged 
cooperation in a state essay contest 
among school youngsters, with the lo- 
cal entries deadline set at Feb. 1, 1959, 
the district Mar. 1, 1959 and the state, 
Apr. 1, 1959. Mrs. H. O. Petersen, 
Kersey, is local chairman of the con- 
test. State chairman is Mrs. E. D. 
Seldin, Kersey. 

> . * 

CowBelles of Greenwood County 
(Kans.) were honored to have as their 
speaker the Kansas CowBelles’ presi- 
dent, Mrs. Edwin Brown, at their sum- 
mer meeting in Madison. At the busi- 
ness meeting which followed plans 
were made for the organization’s con- 
tribution to Cattlemen’s Day on 
Oct. 24. 
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15th Annual Registered Hereford ‘‘All-Star Sale’”’ 
39 Bulls (32 yearlings, 7 proven herd bulls) —42 bred heifers 


Oct. 27, 12:30 A.M. 


Britton, S. D. 


Sale will be at the Thorp Ranch heated povilion. 6 mi. E., 3 N., 3 E. of Britton. 
The bulls include 32 yearlings and 7 proven herd | All our cattle ore Clean 
pedigreed. Write for catalog to: Walton Thorp, Britton, S. D. 





NATIONAL WESTERN SHOW 
WILL HAVE NEW LOOK 


There will be a new iook in the Na- 
tional Western Stock Show during its 
“Rush to the Rockies” exposition, Jan. 
16-24, 1959, opening Colorado’s Cen- 
tennial celebration. 

New buildings and new features in a 
$100,000 expansion and improvement 
program announced by General Man- 
ager Willard Simms include: 

1. A concrete exhibit hall that will 
house an additional 280 beef animals. 

2. New entrance and ticket selling 
lobby in the famed old Stock Yards 
Stadium. 

3. Children’s 
barn. 

4. Real leather ribbons and badges in 
support of the leather industry. 

5. Additional eating facilities within 
the show grounds and a National West- 
ern Club for members of the National 
Western association and their guests. 

6. Addition of Appaloosa horse 
classes in the big halter horse show. 

7. Historical exhibit on the develop- 


ranchland livestock 


JIM ARNESS (Marshall Matt Dillon 
in Gunsmoke), a feature performer at 
the Houston Fat Stock Show Rodeo, 
Feb. 25-Mar. 8. 
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ment of riding habits, saddles, bits and 
bridles during the past 100 years. 

Mail orders for tickets should go to 
1325 E. 46th Ave., Denver. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN RANCH & 
SUNCREST HEREFORDS SOLD 


Announcement is made of the Sun- 
crest White Mountain Hereford Ranch 
sale by Mrs. E. L. Scott and Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert L. Scott to Mr. and Mrs. 
Foy Herschede, Hereford, Ariz. It is 
one of the oldest registered Hereford 
ranches in Arizona, with its Suncrest 
breed established by Dr. E. L. Scott 
while serving on the staff at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. Included in the 
sale were the Suncrest cattle. The 
transaction was handled by Hebbard & 
Webb, Phoenix. 


FIELD HEREFORD DISPERSAL 
AVERAGES $480 ON 378 LOTS 


The Field Land and Cattle Co. Here- 
ford dispersion sale at Gunnison, Colo., 
recently totaled $181,325 on 378 lots 
to average $480. Thirteen bulls aver- 
aged $1,411 and 365 females averaged 
$446. Top bull sold to O-7 Ranch, 
Bronco, Tex., for $9,000. Top female 
was a cow and calf combination, the 
bull calf going to W. P. Hinman, 
Yampa, Colo., for $2,000 and the cow 
to Bill Fulwiller, Abilene, Tex., for 
$700. 


GREAT WESTERN SHOW 
SCHEDULED FOR NOV. 21-26 


Charles J. Lumpp, former vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Los 
Angeles Union Stock Yards is the new 
president of the 48th District Agricul- 
tural Association, annual sponsors of 
the Great Western Livestock Show. 
This year’s show is scheduled for 
Nov. 21-26. 


HEREFORD ASSOCIATION HITS 
RECORD MEMBERSHIP 


Registration and transfers handled by 
the American Hereford Association dur- 
ing the 12-month fiscal period showed 
an increase of 34,703, announces Sec- 
retary Paul Swaffar. Registrations 
totaled 453,632, 22,681 above the previ- 





ous year and the total stands seventh 
highést in the 77-year history of the 
association. Transfers, representing 
sales at auction and by private treaty, 
totaled 247,532, 12,022 above the previ- 
ous fiscal year. 

The association handled approxi- 
mately 1,800 registrations per working 
day during the year—about four a min- 
ute. (It took 41 years to register the 
first million Herefords in the associa- 
tion’s records.) During the year a total 
of 1,150 memberships was issued to 
bring the rolls to an all-time record of 
33,831. Also, 641 junior memberships 
were issued to bring total of all mem- 
berships to 34,472. 


U. S. BRAHMANS SHIPPED 
TO 43 OTHER COUNTRIES 


The American Brahman Breeders 
Association reports that during the first 
seven months of 1958 1,349 registered 
American Brahman cattle were ex- 
ported from the U.S. to 19 other coun- 
tries. According to the USDA, the U.S. 
exported 30,865 beef breeding cattle last 
year — more than 24 per cent of them 
Brahmans, which can now be found in 
43 countries of the world (including 
U. S. territories). 


ELLIOTT BROWN TO RUN 
TREASURE ACRES ANGUS FARM 


Elliott Brown of Rose Hill, Ia., presi- 
dent of the American Angus Associa- 
tion, will join Treasure Acres on Jan. 1, 
1959, as farm manager, according to 
Paul L. Benshoof, owner of the Angus 
breeding farm at Blairsburg, Ia. The 


farm carries about 100 head of breed- 
ing cows. 


FIRST GENUINE LEATHER stock 
show plaque for grand champions. De- 
signed by Beaux Arts Studios of Chi- 
cago, the new show award was intro- 
duced at the recent American Meat 
Institute “Prestige in Leather” exhibit. 
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N. M. SHOW LIVESTOCK 
COME DIRECT FROM RANGE 


The Range Livestock Show at the 
Lincoln County Fair, Capitan, N. M., on 
Sept. 13 again featured some 90 head 
of cattle and more than 60 sheep straight 
off the range. This show of unadorned, 
unwaved and untrimmed stock, brought ; 
in the morning and taken back that 
evening, is a wonderful chance for | 
stockmen to compare animals and ex- 
change ideas on how better to handle 
their herds and rangeland, says the 
Farm Journal. There are no entry fees. A reliable source of practical, depend- B. P. Franklin 
Ranchers built the pens and donated able registered Hereford breeding 
most of the materials. Average wean- stock. Yearling bulls for sale now. Meeker, Colo. 


ing weight of replacement heifer calves 


has gone up 20 pounds since the show 
was started. 
Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 
Herbert Chandler Baker, Oregon 
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ATLANTIC ANGUS BULLS 
TO SELL AT RICHMOND 


The annual Great Atlantic Angus 
Bull Show and Sale is scheduled for 
Feb. 23-24, 1959, at Richmond, Va. 
Manager Dave Canning announces that 


Pra iets teases: ||  ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


this second event sponsored by the . 
Atlantic Angus Association. Purebred and Commercial 


COMMERCIAL F. & S. SALE M BAR RANCH Grassrange, Mont. 


SET DURING K. C.’s ROYAL 


Plans are being made for the second 





annual American Royal Commercial RANGE BULLS purchased from breeders 
Stocker and Feeder Show and Sale, Oct. who use TR HERD BULLS could greatly 
22-23, during Royal week at Kansas . ‘ 

City, Oct. 17-25. The event was launched improve your calf crop. Breeders’ names 


last year with more than 6,100 cattle. S furnished on request. 


TURNER RANCH e SULPHUR, OKLA. 
CALIFORNIAN NOW OWNER 


OF WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 

Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Leavey, Pala, 
Calif., have bought the interest of Mr. | 
and Mrs. G. C. Parker, Tulsa, Okla., in 
the Wyoming Hereford Ranch, Chey- 
enne. George Lazear will continue as 
manager. 


The 40 bulls selling at auction Oct. 6 are real growthy, 
smooth and absolutely clean. 40 others and 100 females 
for private treaty. 


F. E. Messersmith & Sons, Alliance, Nebr. 
“Our cattle build the beef where the highest priced cuts of meat grow.” 











THE 1,800 head of Hereford cattle shown in the Wyoming Association in Kansas City, Mo., during the last fiscal year. 


drive above represent the total number of animals registered Registrations during the fiscal period, ended Aug. 31, totaled 
each working day at headquarters of the American Hereford 453,632—an increase of 22,681 over last year. 
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Your place isc one 
in a million! 


The job you’re trying to do, the 
operation you're trying to build 
is different from anyone else’s. 
It’s a different part of the coun- 
try, you’re growing or breeding 
different things — well, there’s 
just no comparison! 

Your needs and uses for 
money are different, too. Your 
property can’t be appraised on 
exactly the same bases as any- 
one else’s and your business 
methods and income require 
special mortgage terms. 

That’s why you should con- 


sult your nearby Connecticut 
Mutual Life mortgage loan cor- 
respondent when you want 
mortgage money. He’s an inde- 
pendent businessman who lives 
and works in your part of the 
country. He’s familiar with the 
type of farm or ranch you have 
and his reputation depends on 
the knowledge and ability he 
has to do the fair thing. He 
knows that he must be just as 
careful of your interest as of his 
own and ours. That’s why he’s 
a leader in his field. Call on him. 


The 
(Connecticut Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY : HARTFORD 











Cow Pony Corral 
By Roy Lilley 


This month my subject may not ap- 
ply to the typical rancher, whose 
horses generally run out until they are 
at least two. It concerns those of us 
who have our horses more or less un- 
der foot all the time. 

The biggest problem with this kind 
of horses is usually in getting them 
out of our way, like old dogs, when 
walking through the corral. 


I'll frankly admit that not being too 
gentle is the lesser of two evils. If I 
have to ride a bucking horse, I want 
it to be out of a chute and not two 
miles from home on a rocky hillside. 


Breaking these dog-gentle two-year- 
old colts presents a special problem. 
It is easy to make the mistake of tak- 
ing them for granted. It is often quite 
possible to put a hackamore on one, 
climb on, rubber-neck him around the 
corral a few times, then throw open 
the gate and go on from there. 

Maybe there is nothing wrong with 
taking the easy way. The chances are 
fairly good that you won’t have any 
trouble. Nevertheless, I never feel that 
a colt broke in such a manner is really 
broke. He has never really been re- 
strained. He may be ridden three years 
before he ever gets in a tight spot. 
Then he might kill you. How many 
people who get hurt by a gentle horse 
say, “He never did that before.” He 
probably never had the provocation. 


It pays to Scotch-hobble every colt, 
side-check him with a snaffle, sack him 
out; in fact, give him the full treat- 
ment. It may seem like a waste of time, 
but it is surprising how many barn- 
raised colts will throw a fit when you 
jerk a hind leg up under his belly 
with a Scotch hobble. He will have 
new respect for you when he knows 
you can restrain him whether he likes 
it or not. He’ll also be less likely to 
lose his head if he gets in a tight 
spot later. 

The side-checking may not appeal to 
a hackamore fan, but it sure makes a 
colt turn with his whole body instead 
of limber-necking around. Then you 
can go ahead with the snaffle or take 
it off and work him with a hacka- 
more. 

I would rather have a snakey, well- 
broke horse than a gentle one that has 
no respect for me. 


California Markets Feature 
Weekly Beef Recipes 


The California Beef Council is dis- 
tributing, through retail markets in the 
state, 5 million beef recipes featuring 
popular dishes of many foreign coun- 
tries and American favorites, as well. 
The recipes, on colorful 3 x 5 cards, give 
special attention to other major Cali- 
fornia food industries, and various 
fruits and vegetables, plus California 
wine, are represented as ingredients. 
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THE PUBLIC eee 
AND YOU wu toon 


Ranchers have been reading with 
mixed emotions the news stories that 
President Eisenhower has formally en- 
dorsed “Hunt America Time,” a proj- 
ect of the Izaak Walton League to “im 
prove sportsman-landowner relations 
by improving hunter conduct afield.” 

For many old-timers the campaign is 
too good to be true. To others, it is a 
step in the right direction but long 
a’coming. 

With a slogan “Respect Private Prop- 
erty — Save Public Hunting,” the 
League’s program is to encourage hunt- 
ers to sign and follow a three-point 
pledge: “Be law-abiding, respect the 
tights and property of others, and be 
careful with fire and firearms.” 


The entire idea behind the move be- 
gan three autumns ago in Portland, 
Ore., when the city’s League chapter 
conceived “Red Hat Days.” Through- 
out the campaign, the Portland hunt- 
ers wore their red hats as a symbol of 
outdoor manners and safety. Soon to 
be involved were all sorts of Oregon 
organizations—foremost among which 
was the Oregon Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion—and the impact pyramided. 

Listed as some of the results of this 
concentrated spotlight on the growing 
hunter-landowner conflict were dra- 
matic reductions in vandalism, game 
law violations, hunting deaths, range 
and forest fires—and more private ag- 
ricultural and forest lands open to 
hunting. 

Frank Gregg, executive director of 
ao League emphasizes in an article 
that: 


“The heart of the problem is, and 
will be, the fact that most public hunt- 
ing takes place on private land—about 
80 per cent of the game taken by 
sportsmen in the United States each 
year is hunted over land belonging to 
someone other than the hunter. 

“Flagrant trespass, broken fences, 
trampled crops, insolence and ingrati- 
tude on the part of a small but ever. 
present minority of hunters have led 
thousands of landowners to hoist signs 
forbidding trespass, or to lease their 
lands to exclusive groups of hunters. 

“The Hunt America Time will con- 
centrate on bringing home to hunters 
their own and absolutely critical re- 
sponsibility for respecting private prop- 
erty if they and their children are to 
have the privilege of hunting tomor- 
row,” Mr. Gregg concludes. 

Thoughtful ranchers will recognize in 
Hunt America Time an unusual oppor- 
tunity for reciprocal public relations, 
courtesy and understanding! 


COVER 


Typical of fall activity on ranches is 
this scene photographed near Bishop, 
Calif., by Lyle Liggett. 
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New P&SY Legislation 
Takes in All Stockyards 


Jurisdiction under an amendment of | 


the Packers and Stockyards Act now 
extends to all livestock transactions in 
interstate commerce. 

Previously only packer transactions 
and livestock transactions on yards of 
20,000 square feet or more in area were 
subject to the provisions of the act. 

The amendment also calls for divi- 
sion of jurisdiction between USDA and 
the Federal Trade Commission over 
packers, including chain stores engaged 
in packing. The USDA retains juris- 
diction over packers’ transactions in, 
and actions relating to, livestock, meat 
and poultry and related products, ex- 
cept at retail. The FTC assumes juris- 
diction over packer transactions in 
products not directly related to live- 
stock such as sporting goods and ice 
cream and over oleo and retail opera- 
tions of meat packers. 

The act also gives limited jurisdic- 
tion for USDA in the retail field when 
necessary to prevent unfair practices 
where it has primary jurisdiction, and 
the FTC has limited jurisdiction in 
wholesale operation of packers if that 
is required to prevent unfair practices 
in retailing. 


SANDHILL SHORTS 


An annual project probably unique 
to the Sandhills is stack moving. It is 
desirable to group the stacks in stack- 
yards for two reasons: First, that the 
meadows may then be grazed and the 
aftergrowth utilized; second, that no 
stacks are left on low ground to be 
spoiled by water or surrounded by 
winter ice. 

The stacks are built with slide stack- 
ers and are of fairly uniform size—five 
to six tons. Pioneers in stack moving 
used from 16 to 20 horses. A heavy 
chain was laid on the ground behind 
the stack and the ends brought forward 
and hitched to heavy doubletrees It 
was a hard and dangerous job and driv- 
ers walking behind the horses were in 
danger should doubletrees break. 


Eventually carts were used by horse 


movers, which removed much of the 
hazard. The stacks hold together well 
and slide to the yard without loss. 
Tractors are now used by most ranch- 
ers but four to eight horses are still 
used to supplement wheel tractors if 
the ground is soft, by a few ranch- 
men. Various devices have been built 


to help carry the weight of the stacks— | 


at least one kind by a major machine 


company. A crawler type tractor of | 


sufficient weight is an efficient stack 
mover. 

Stacks are moved as soon after hay- 
ing as advisable, taking into considera- 
tion the increased lightning hazard to 
stacks grouped by the 20’s or 50’s. Our 
crew, serving three or four cooperating 
ranches, each furnishing an M-Farmall, 
has often moved 70 stacks in a day 
when conditions are favorable. — Jack 
Moreland. 





One in a million! 


That’s an exaggeration, we know, in describ- 
ing these Connecticut Mutual mortgage 
men. But they will understand your 
lems because they’ve spent man 
studying businesses like yours. Call 
when you need mortgage money. 


STERLING —= 


Arizona & W lew Mexico 

Tovrea 4 Stockyards Kam. Bids. 
P. O. Box 2265, Phoenix, 

WARD D. “ARMSTRONG. 

California—North & Sua & Nevada 
Mason-McDuffie Co., 2102 Shattuck Ave. 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 

EWART W. GOODWIN 

California—San Diego, Imperial & Riverside 

Counties 
Percy H. Goodwin Co., Suite 300, First Nat'l. 
Blidg., San Diego, Calif. 

Cc. A. SAINT 

California—Los Pagrine & & adj. counties 
R. A. Rowan & Co., 458 So. Spring St. 
Los Angeles 13, Cait 

HENRY C. HALL 

Conte! —_—— Wreniee, Nebraska 

age 
408 Zook ae eter a 4, Colo. 

WARREN P. HALL 

Central & East Montana, Northern Wyoming 
Hall & Hall, Inc 
404 North Bist St., Billings, Montana 

W. T. COX 

Florida—North & Northwest 
166 E. Pine St., Orlando, Fla. 

H. A. HAUSMANN 


C. B. Moak & Co., 
1107 DuPont Bay. "Miami 32, Fla. 
D. D. WOOD 
N. E. Louisiana, . E. Arkansas & 
S. W. Mississipp’ 
Tullulah, Caasiene 
DONALD A. DRYER 
Ones Southern Washing 
. A. Dryer Co., 525 Corbett Bldg. 
nd, nm 
FREDERICK P. CHAMP 
Southern Idaho, Utah, Western Wyoming, 
S. W. Montana 
Utah Mortgage Loan Corp., Logan, Utah 
ELBERT W. ANDERSON 
N. W. Montana, No. Washington, No. Idaho 
918 W. Riverside Ave., Spokane 8, Wash. 
MILLARD G. SCOTT 
South Dakota 
345 Dakota Ave., South 
Huron, So. Dakota 
CLAUDE B. HURLBUT 
Texas Panhandle, Eastern New Mexico, 
Southeast Colorado 
1521 Texas Ave., Lubbock, Texas 
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DAVID L. COOK, 

Inspector of Agricultural Loans 

Southwest Division—Texas, Oklahoma, 

Arkansas, Louisiana & 
1109 Sinclair Bldg. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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Longhorn Trail 
By H. N. FERGUSON 


‘THE END of the Civil War saw the 

battle-weary men of Hood’s Texas 
Brigade pointing their scarecrow 
mounts in the direction of the Lone 
Star State. They were going home. 
Some stopped off at the rough frontier 
settlements; others pushed on to ranches 
in the vast emptiness of the plains 
country. 

The ranch house on such spreads 
was usually a simple soddy cut into 
the slope of a low mound of earth, its 
forward walls and roof put together 
from the same mud and grass roots into 
which it was dug. It squatted low and 
desolate on the prairie, backed like a 
badger into the hill, the closest neigh- 
bor 20 miles away. Some sketchy pole 
corrals would mark the place as a cat- 
tle stand. 

Texas was cattle poor. Everybody 
had cows and little of anything else. 
A handful of strays had escaped from 
La Salle’s explorers in 1685. Within a 
few years thousands of Spanish cattle 
were roaming the land north of the Rio, 
multiplying into the countless wild cat- 
tle that tantalized and frustrated Tex- 
ans even before the days of the Alamo. 

Hundreds of thousands were slaugh- 
tered for their hides without making a 
dent in their ranks. Yet Texas beef re- 
mained valueless until after the war, 
for want of a market or any way to 
reach one. 

Then, shortly after hostilities ceased, 
word drifted into Texas that the Kansas 
Pacific railroad had poked into Mis- 
souri as far as Sedalia. Below the 
Nueces a steer was worth 50 cents—the 
cost of branding. The same animal 
could be worth $20 in Sedalia, at the 
end of a 1,200-mile drive. It looked like 


the glittering pot at the end of the rain- 
bow, and hundreds of cow-hunting out- 
fits fanned out across the brush country. 


Adventurous men contracted cattle 
from cow hunters on credit, on shares 
or any way they could. In no time at 
all a hundred great herds were strung 
out for 500 miles. But they never got 
through to Sedalia. Two hundred miles 
short of their goal they ran into a stub- 
bornly manned quarantine barrier 
thrown up by scared Kansas farmers 
and stolid Cherokee warriors. The 
longhorns carried the deadly tick-trans- 
mitted Texas fever. The herds were 
lost and so were many drovers who 
died in their saddles when they elected 
to force their way through. Then the 
rails inched on westward across the 
Kansas prairies, stopping finally at 
Abilene. The way north became the 
Chisholm Trail—a dusty highway that 
was to become a monument to the de- 
termined men who could envision the 
rich opportunities that lay hidden in 
the raw frontier. 

Strangely enough, Jesse Chisholm, 
the half-breed Cherokee for whom the 
trail was named, never traveled it 
farther than from Wichita, Kan., to 
the Cimarron River crossing in north 
central Oklahoma. History records that 
Colonel Oliver W. Wheeler was actu- 
ally the first to blaze a trail northward. 


Col. Wheeler, a New Englander by 
birth, began his career by buying cattle 
in southern California and driving them 
north to the gold rush mining camps. 
The drouth of ’66 put him out of busi- 
ness in the West and he turned his at- 
tention to the millions of cattle roam- 
ing the Texas plains. 

He decided to drive a herd of long- 
horns to California. His plans called 
for a trail trip from San Antonio across 
Texas, through the Indian Territory 


and then to Abilene. From there he 
would head west to California. It was 
a monumental undertaking—600 miles 
of travel across a brutal unmarked wil- 
derness to Kansas and then west 
through desert and over mountains to 
the coast. 


Doughty Col. Wheeler accepted two 
partners, then bought 2,400 head of the 
finest Texas cattle he could find—a 
spectacular herd, almighty tall, gaunt, 
long-striding, and armed with horns 
spreading six, eight and even 10 feet. 
He hired 50 top cowhands and acquired 
a remuda of 100 tough cowponies. Each 
man was outfitted with a new Henry 
rifle, a Buffalo gun for long range ac- 
tion, and twin Colt revolvers. In the 
early summer of 1867, Wheeler was 
ready to make his bid. 


He led the herd out of San Antonio, 
crossing the Colorado River at Austin. 
Covering 10 to 12 miles a day, he 
reached the Red River and moved into 
Indian Territory. He outflanked the 
troublesome Plains Indians to the west, 
charting a course through the very 
heart of the Redman’s country. He suc- 
ceeded in evading the Indians but he 
couldn’t outwit another formidable 
enemy—the weather. 


As Wheeler plunged deeper into this 
uncharted land, rains swelled the 
streams to raging torrents. Thunder- 
storms at night meant that all hands 
stayed in the saddle, for the cattle 
would be tense and ready torun. Even 
on quiet nights they could get restless 
and so spooked up that the crash of a 
falling cigarette ash was enough to ex- 
plode them into a churning maelstrom 
of flying hooves; the cry of a nightbird 
could trigger the earth-shaking fury of 
a stampede. 


When this happened, riders plunged 
furiously through the darkness, trying 


Rancher Clarence Currie in his trophy room at his home in Livermore, Colo. 
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to turn the herd. Often men were un- 
saddled directly in the path of the 
charging animals. Sometimes man and 
mount would be plunged headlong into 
deep ravines or spin end over end if 
the pony stepped in a prairie dog hole. 

Somehow Wheeler managed to main- 
tain a northerly movement. Cattle and 
men forded flooded lowlands, swam 
overflowing creeks and rivers. Rain 
and floodwaters drenched the chuck- 
wagon. Dry firewood was nowhere to 
be found. In the incessant downpours, 
lariats grew stiff and tempers short, yet 
the herd was never allowed to falter. 

Wheeler finally led his longhorns 
across the south boundary of Kansas 
and on to what was known as forty- 
mile post where far-seeing Joseph Mc- 
Coy and Tim Hershey, after hearing 
about the congestion of cows in Texas, 
had platted a townsite at the railhead 
and named it Abilene. Wheeler would 
have pushed on to California, but his 
partners had had enough. After more 
than 90 grueling days on the trail, a 
successful route had been established 
for movement of cattle out of Texas. 
The fabulous Chisholm Trail was open 
at last! 


Fifty thousand longhorns came up the 
trail in 1867. In 1868 the number 
doubled. The next year’s tally was 
150,000, and it leaped to 300,000 in 1870. 
The maximum was reached in 1871 
when 600,000 head reached Abilene. 
Between the start of the drives and 
the late 80’s, when the trails got clut- 
tered up with fences, Texans drove 10 
million cattle to northern shipping 
points and collected $200 million. And 
when the last trail driver came home, 
there were more longhorns in Texas 
than there were when Col. Wheeler 
drove his first herd out of San Antonio 
and started north toward Indian Terri- 
tory. The saga of the Chisholm Trail 
is one of the unforgettable legends of 
the Old West, somewhat colored now 
by the passage of time. 


There were good years when the 
drovers made money and there were 
others when they turned their weary 
herds and drove them back to Texas. 
There were so many hazards. Stam- 
pede, balk, scatter and just plain trail 
weariness were everyday nuisances. 
Then there was thirst and starvation; 
there were wars between rivals, bandi- 
try, failures of men and breakdown of 
horses; freak disasters such as oc- 
curred in ’69 when a scourge of grass- 
hoppers stripped half the prairie. And 
always there was the menace of Indians. 

And always, too, the market was 
more treacherous than the trail. Too 
many herds arriving too close together, 
a shortage of cars, a panicky day on 
the stock exchange—and thousands of 
head would be left unsold. In its best 
years the Chisholm Trail delivered less 
than 10 per cent of the national kill, 
and only a special situation could make 
the tough, wild beef marketable at all. 

No one could tell, within a matter of 
weeks, how long a drive might last. It 
could take five weeks, it might be nine 
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or longer. No part of the long push 
seemed ever to work the same way twice. 
No two drives ever took exactly the 
same route, for that matter. Weather 
usually determined the success of any 
single venture; in wet years the herd 
plodded slowly through hock-deep mud, 
and every creek became a day’s work; 
in dry years the animals felt their way 
carefully through an almost impenetra- 
ble curtain of choking dust. The grass 
made a difference, too, for if it was 
poor the weakening cattle must graze 
slowly all the way. And the worse the 
conditions, the more a trail boss needed 
a bunch of fast, game horsemen who 
knew how to handle these wild Texican 
stock. There never were enough men 
like that. 


Sixty-five years have passed. Yet to- 
day at many points along the original 
route the Chisholm Trail may still be 
seen. Those millions of pounding long- 
horn hoofs trampled out a highway that 
still defies concealment. And the effect 
on the great Southwest can never be 
minimized. Homesteaders, cattlemen, 
merchants, tradesmen, each profited be- 
yond anything he had ever dreamed. 
Hardships? There were plenty of them. 
But the difficult obstacles were no 
match for the courageous breed of men 
who pitted their faith, courage and per- 
sistence against the rigors of the raw 
frontier in order to open up a new 
empire. 


All New Royal Look In 


‘Ape 


Livestock & Ya Show 


presents ...the wo 


grectest Scone epnciionilion 


The Royal Canadian 


Phone: BAlItimore 1-9800, 


* The lovely QUEEN and Her 
Royal Party 

* An All-Time High of $135,000 
in Livestock and Horse Show 
Premiums 

* The $1,000.000 Parade of Prize 
Livestock 


* 







MOUNTED POLICE: 


(at every performance except Mon. & Thurs. Matinees) 
vu 
P\ * ALL-COWGIRL * K. C’s Own RODEO KIDS 
BARREL RACES Extra! Big Rodeo starring the 
*& Championship Cutting “Rodeo Kids” 
Horse Contest Saturday—Oct. 25 at 9:30 A.M. 
CHOICE SEATS STILL AVAILABLE 
at 5 Convenient Royal Ticket Offices: American 
Motinges:, $1.25, .1-50, Royal Building, 23rd & Wyoming; Jenkins Music 
Company, 1217 Walnut; TWA Ticket Office, 
eens $1. — 2.50, 12th & Bolt.; Helzberg’s on the Plaza, 400 


Nichols Rd.; The Town House, 7th & State, KCK. 


STAKE NIGHTS: Oct. 24 & 25: $2.50, 3.00 and 3.50 
GENERAL ADM.: $1 00—ofter 3:00 P.M. $1.25—S0c for Children under 12 


For American Royal ates Information 
GRond 1 


At the newly decorated American Royal Building you'll SEE 


BUS SERVICE DIRECT TO AMERICAN ROYAL, CALL GR 1-0050 FOR BUS SERVICE INFORMATION 
“Free Parking For Thousands” 


Canada May Revive 
Real Buffalo Hunting 


A bulletin put out by the Northern 
Affairs Department of Canada states 
that wildlife authorities are consider- 
ing the advisability of a short open 
hunting season on buffalo. Shades of 
Buffalo Bill! 

The biggest concentration of the ani- 
mal is in Wood Buffalo National Park 
straddling the border of Alberta and 
the Northwest Territories. The Park’s 
buffalo population is 15,000 head and 
must be trimmed annually to keep it 
from increasing beyond available fa- 
cilities. With a view to this, authorities 
have each year prescribed the shooting 
of from 200 to 500 head. Some of the 
meat is shipped to Indians and Eskimos 
and some is sold in the U. S. 

The bulletin suggests that a short 
hunting season may prove more re- 
munerative than the present method of 
checking the annual increase. The bul- 
letin states: “It is quite probable there 
are enough sportsmen all over the 
world who would pay a license fee 
suggested at from $500 to $1,000 for the 
privilege to take a limit of two.” 

It adds that, because of the “ferocity” 
of the Wood Park herds, “buffalo hunt- 
ing could well be more dangerous and 
exciting than it was when the count- 
less herds were slaughtered wholesale 
on the plains of North America 100 and 
more years ago.”—Eddie Olynuk. 


and Dolly Madison Cakes 


-2729 or GRand 1-2737 


*%& Over 150 HORSE SHOW EVENTS 
featuring over 1,100 of the 
world’s finest horses ...and 
over 10,000 head of livestock. 

* The 2nd big Commercial Stocker 
& Feeder Show & Sale—Oct. 
22 & 23 
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GED “FACY HOLD’ 
GATE 


Permanent 
- Installation 
in Any 
Opening 









Of Cattle Handling Jobs 


Enables you to quickly restrain and safely 
hold cattle for inspection, treatment, brand- 
ing, vaccination, etc. Makes cattle handling 
easier, safer, faster. Every stock farm needs 
= should have this low-cost stock-holding 
ate. 
Accept This “FREE TRIAL” OFFER! 


Try the Farnam Chute Gate at our risk! Use 
it for 30 days and prove to yourself you 
need it on your farm. Write for Illustrated 
Literature and details of 30-Day Trial Plan. 


FARNAM EQUIP. CO. pept.cG-13 onana noomaska 





“The past decade has witnessed high- 
ly significant progress in fundamental 
understanding of the physics of precipi- 
tation, but there still does not exist a 
practically acceptable answer to the 
question of whether man can influence 
precipitation in a way that is economi- 
cally important.”—J. E. McDonald, In- 
stitute of Atmospheric Physics, Univer- 
sity of Arizona. 





EXTRA LETTERS 
FIGURES ~ 25¢ 


FR 


Complete with set of figures | to 10, bottle of ink and 


fullinstructions. all for $5.50 postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
all sizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 
Prices. 


EAR TAGS 


Several kinds to 
select from, Write 
for prices. 


1.Bright silvery 

finish chain. 
2.Solid brass num- 

ber plates. 
3. Key ring fasteners 
4. Priced reasonable. 
Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 


horn and hoof tools, remedies and hun- 
dreds of items for the stock raiser. 


—Write for it. 
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Meat Board Gets 1958-59 
Display, School Season Going 


Educational meat exhibits are being 
displayed by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board at more than 35’ fairs, 
livestock expositions and food shows 
during the current fall and winter sea- 
son. At 15 of the events, the exhibits 
are of the refrigerated variety featur- 
ing actual cuts of meat and other meat 
items. 

The displays attract additional inter- 
est through questionnaires filled out by 
persons visiting the exhibits. The ques- 
tionnaire this year covers new findings 
on the nutrient content of cooked meat 
as well as information on freezing and 
defrosting meat. 

In another Meat Board activity, more 
than 50 cities in the U.S. will have 
four-day cooking schools between mid- 
September and the end of May. Added 
to traditional recipes are new and ex- 
citing foods, dishes for parties and other 
special occasions and recipes for exotic 
foods from foreign lands. Contests, 
games and prizes await homemakers at 
the schools, and a specially prepared, 
illustrated cookbook with all the dem- 
onstrated recipes. During the board’s 
1957-58 cooking schools, audiences 
across the country averaged 1,500 daily. 


A third Meat Board activity includes 
plans for the 1958 all-industry Meat for 
Christmas campaign. The promotion 
will again be built around the theme: 
“Give and Serve Meat for Christmas— 
Always in Good Taste.” National or- 
ganizations of retailers, packers and 
other groups are cooperating. 


Hearings on Soil and Water 
Research Facilities Set 


Public hearings in connection with a 
study of needs for soil and water con- 
servation research facilities (see Sept. 
Producer, p. 35) will be held as fol- 
lows, according to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Benson: 

Oct. 14, Rapid City S. D.; Oct. 15, Salt 
Lake City; Oct. 16, Boise, Ida.; Oct. 24, 
Charleston, S.C.; Oct. 28, Sacramento, 
Calif.; Oct. 30, Phoenix, Ariz.; Oct. 31, 
Amarillo, Tex.; Nov. 6, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Nov. 7, Boston; Nov. 14, Washington, 
D. C.; Nov. 17, Des Moines, Ia.; Nov. 18, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Nov. 19, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Nov. 20, New Orleans, La. 

Ranchers who would like to make 
presentations at the hearings are asked 
to submit written statements no later 
than the date of the hearing at which 


| they will appear. Statements should be 


sent to Dr. Darnell M. Whitt, Plant In- 
dustry Station, Beltsville, Md., or pre- 
sented at the hearings. 

The Secretary of Agriculture said 
that problems of national and regional 
importance should be brought before 
the hearings, leaving for the attention 


| of the states problems having only state 


or local significance. 
Research needs in watershed engi- 


neering, erosion control, water manage- 


ment and basic soil problems will be 
considered. 


One-Man ‘Truth-in-Shoes’ 
Campaign Gets Results 


The American National Cattlemen’s 
Association has presented a _ leather 
“blue ribbon” to Wilbur L. Gardner of 
Medford, Ore., a shoemaker and repair- 
man, for his “one-man campaign to 
require content labeling in shoes.” 

Radford S. Hall, executive secretary 
of the American National, said that Mr. 
Gardner’s campaign, in which he circu- 
lated petitions in nearly all states and 
contacted congressmen, “is an example 
of what one man can still do for his 
fellowman in a complicated society.” 

As a result of Mr. Gardner’s cam- 
paign, a bill is being readied for intro- 
duction in Congress which would re- 
quire content labeling. 


Humane Slaughter Law 
Readied for Operation 


The humane slaughter law will be 
put into operation in July 1960 and will 
be administered by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

As a first step in administration, Sec- 
retary Benson has invited 25 organi- 
zations to submit names of persons to 
serve on an advisory committee on hu- 
mane methods. 

The American National Cattlemen’s 
association is included in this group. 

The new law requires the secretary 
by Mar. 1, 1959, to designate what 
slaughtering methods are to be con- 
sidered humane, and packers have un- 
til July 1, 1960, to put these methods 
into operation. 

The law applies only to packers 
who offer products for sale to the 
federal government. 

The American Humane Association 
in a release said that now that Ike 
has signed, state laws are next. 


Humane Slaughtering 


Award for Two Firms 

The “seal of approval” for humane 
beef slaughter has been awarded by 
the American Humane Association at 
Denver to the St. Louis Independent 
Packing Co. of St. Louis, and the 
Hunter Packing Co. of East St. Louis, 
Til. 


Value of Farm Marketings 
Compared to Size of Farms 


56% 


FARM SIZE and FARM SALES 
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MEDIUM 
FARM SIZE 


SMALL 


URGE FARM SALES 


SOURCE US SURLAU OF CENSUS 


DuPont chart. 
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Pocket-Size Card Gives Dope 
On Cattle Feeding Profits 


A pocket-sized card, called “The A, 
B, C’s of Figuring Cattle Feeding 
Profits,” prepared by Donald W. Acott, 
marketing specialist at Colorado Uni- 
versity, Fort Collins, contains a work- 
sheet which a feeder may wish to use 
in figuring the class of cattle to feed. 
Assuming the feeder knows his ap- 
proximate cost to put on a hundred 
pounds for the class of cattle he feeds 
—and if he is willing to guess on the 
fat cattle market at the time of future 
sale—the worksheet will supply the 
answer. 

Mr. Acott points out that, with pres- 
ent low feed prices, a feeder may still 
figure a profit on cattle that sell for 
considerably more per pound when 
they go into the fedlot than when they 
are finished. 

The card points out some basic eco- 
nomic facts on cattle feeding. General 
feeding and market facts, as well as 
the months various grades of cattle 
usually sell best, also are included. 


Explains Shift Away 
From Central Markets 


upon presentation of freight bills to 
local or general freight offices of the 


appropriate railroad. 


The period covered is from Feb. 


to Sept. 15, 1958. 


Recreation Study Group 
Named by President 


President Eisenhower has named the 
following as lay members of the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review 
Commission set up by the recent 


Congress: 


City, 


N 


Laurence W. Rockefeller, New York 
chairman; Joseph M. Penfold, 
conservation director of Izaak Walton 
League, Denver; Bernard Orell, vice- 
president of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber 
Corp., Tacoma, Wash.; Katherine Jack- 
son Lee, Peterborough, N. H., director 
of the American Forestry Association; 
Samuel T. Danna, professor emeritus 
of the University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor; M. Frederik Smith, Short Hills, 
er 
Life Insurance Co., and Chester S. Wil- 
son, Stillwater, Minn., lawyer and for- 
mer Minnesota conservation commis- 


vice-president of Prudent 


sioner. 


The commission also includes eight 


15 


to weaning, 
through increased beef production. 


Write for information 


Dig 


e 


with 154. 
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Having Milk Problems? 


Santa Gertrudis cows give plenty of 
milk and can easily nurse their calves 
assuring extra profits 





According to the National Association 
of Livestock Auction Markets there 
are now 2,298 livestock auction markets 
in operation in the U. S. Five states 
have more than 100 licensed markets. 
Iowa leads with 186, followed by Texas 


If you expect to get up in the world 
don’t give the world cause to get down 


ADO Eee 
ROLLED EAR CORN & 
Jl) SMALL GRAIN 


members of Congress. They are: 

Senators Richard Neuberger, Oregon; 
Clinton P. Anderson, New Mexico; Ar- 
thur V. Watkins, Utah; Frank A. Bar- 
rett, Wyoming; and Representatives 
John J. Rhodes, Arizona; John P. Say- 
lor, Pennsylvania; Al Ullman, Oregon, 
and Gracie Pfost, Idaho. 







Western Roundup, experimental 
USDA market reporting publication, 
makes these observations about the 
shift away from marketing through 
terminal markets to direct and local 
auction selling: 

In this herd-building year, with de- 
mand for stockers and feeders strong, 
buyers beat a path to the ranch, com- 
petition is strong at local auctions, 
out-of-pocket transportation charges 
are lower, shrinkage losses are mini- 
mized and speculator trading is in- 
creased. 

But, says the Roundup, when the re- 
verse is true and ranchers have to hunt 
out buyers and are limited in their ef- 
forts to contact them, terminal markets 
have more to offer, with facilities at 
terminals better able to take care of 
large runs during a short period than 
are local markets. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


At a meeting of the Greenlee County 
Cattlemen’s Association near Clifton, 
Ariz., James N. Cosper, Clifton, was 
elected president; W. D. McKeon, Dun- 
can, vice-president, and Phil Stanton, 
secretary-treasurer. 





EVERYTHING 
Crimps oats, barley; cracks small 
corn, wheat, milo, etc.; granulates 


only mill that does a DUST FREE 

job on all grains. Gives you 10%- 

20% better feeding results. 

.. A MODEL and SIZE 
for EVERY FEEDER 
The most complete line of Farm and 
Feeder Size Mills—all with giant 10” 
diameter Tuf-Cast rolls that roll better 
—lest longer. 

Write for illustrated folder and 

name of nearest dealer. 


PEERLESS EQUIP. CO. 
Dept. AC Joplin, Missouri 


Members of the Colorado Cattle 
Feeders Association voted 29 to 22 in 
favor of a proposed beef marketing 
order at a meeting recently at Fort Col- 
lins. If approved by other Colorado 
associations and stockmen, the order 
would call for an assessment on all 
cattle sold. Money thus collected for 
beef promotion would amount to more 
than $100,000 annually, according to 
many shippers. Louis Bein, Berthoud, president of the 

Chas. E. Blaine, Phoenix, Ariz., traf- 4Ssociation. 
fic manager for the American National | a een ——— 


Cattlemen’s Association, said the de- 
VETRODINE > 


cision was relative to increased freight 
for 


rates put into effect Feb. 15. 
| 
| FOOT-ROT 


The ICC ruled that the increases 
| ORDER THROUGH YOUR DEALER OR 
| Vetrodine is easily added to 


ICC Ruling May Mean 
Refunds to Shippers 


A recent Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission finding may mean refunds to 
















VETRODINE may be used to control 

|foot-rot and diseases of cattle asso- | 
ciated with actinomyces necrophorus 
infections of soft tissue. Actinomyces 
necrophorus is an organism found in 
lung and liver abscesses. 





per cent, as stipulated in the tariff, 
and denied a provision calling for a 
minimum of 5 cents per cwt. It was ex- 
plained that the 5-cent minimum might 
actually have created an additional 
rate increase in some cases. 

The commission also denied the in- 
crease in wool and mohair rates. 

Shippers entitled to refunds in line 
with the new ruling may get them 





on livestock rates must be held to 3 
VETROCHEM 
feed or salt. 








2020 Kearney St., El Cerrito, Calif. 
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Oct. 30-31—Nevada Cattlemen’s Assn. meeting, 
Elko. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 2—Oregon Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion convention, Redmond. 

Oct. 31-Nov. $—Grand National Livestock Ex- 
position, San Francisco. 

Nov. 7—Wilderness hearing, Bend, Ore. 

Nov. 10-19—National Grange annual session, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. J 

Nov. 10—Wilderness hearing, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Nov. 12-14— Florida Cattlemen’s Association 
meeting, Ft. Myers. 

Nov. 12—Wilderness hearing, Salt Lake City, 


T 


h. 
Nov. 14—Wilderness hearing, Albuquerque, N. 
M 


Nov. 30-Dec. 2—Idaho Cattlemen’s Association 
meeting, Pocatello. 

Dec. 5-6—California Cattlemen’s Assn. meet- 
ing, Santa Rosa. 

Dec. 12-13—Utah Cattlemen’s Assn. meeting, 
Salt Lake City. 

Jan. 7-10—Arizona National Stock Show, Phoe- 
nix 


JAN. 15-11—AMERICAN NATIONAL CAT- 
TLEMEN’S ASSN. CONVENTION, OMABA, 
NEBR. 

Jan. 16-24—National Western Stock Show, 
Denver. 

Feb. 2-3—Louisiana Cattlemen’s Assn. meet- 
ing, Lafayette. 

Feb. 5-6—Mississippi Cattlemen’s Assn. con- 
vention, Jackson. 

Feb. 6-7—Arizona Cattle Growers Assn. con- 
vention, Yuma. 

Feb. 10-11—Western Cattlemen’s Assn. meet- 
ing, Medicine Hat, Alberta, Can. 

Feb. 11-12—Tennessee Livestock Assn. meet- 
ing, Nashville. 

Feb. 25-Mar. 8—Houston Fat Stock Show, 
Houston, Tex. ’ 
Mar. 12-14—Kansas Livestock Assn. meeting, 

Wichita. 

Mar. 22-24—New Mexico Cattle Growers Assn. 
meeting, Albuquerque. 

Mar. 23-25—Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Assn. meeting, Dallas. 





CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 

Sept.25,1958 Sept.23, 1957 
Steers, Prime $26.50 - 29.00 $25.00 - 28.00 
Steers, Choice 25.50 - 27.75 22.75 - 26.50 
Steers, Good . 24.25 - 26.50 20.00 - 23.50 
Steers, Std. 22.50 - 25.00 17.50 - 20.00 
Cows, Comm. 20.00 - 21.50 14.50 - 16.00 
Vealers, Gd.-Ch. 29.00 - 32.00 22.00 - 26.00 
Vealers, Std. ...... 24.00 - 29.00 17.00 - 22.00 
Calves, Gd.-Ch. 25.00 - 29.00 17.00 - 21.00 
Calves, Std. 22.00 - 25.00 15.00 - 17.00 
F.& 8. Strs., Gd.-Ch. . 25.00 - 30.00 20.00 - 25.50 
F.& S. Strs.,Cm.-Md... 21.00 - 27.50 15.00 - 20.50 
Hogs (180-2402) 20.00 - 21.50 17.25 - 18.75 
Lambs, Gd.-Ch. 20.00 - 24.00 18.50 - 23.00 
Ewes, Gd.-Ch. 6.50 - 8.00 6.00 - 7.50 

WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 
(Chicago) 

Sept.25,1958 Sept.24, 1957 
Beef, Prime .. $42.00 - 44.00 
Beef, Choice $41.50 - 44.50 38.50 - 41.50 
Beef, Good 39.00 - 42.00 35.00 - 39.00 
Beef, Std. sons 30.00 - 41.50 33.00 - 36.00 
Veal, Prime . 54.00 - 56.00 44.00 - 46.00 
Veal, Choice ........ 50.50 - 55.00 42.00 - 45.00 
Veal, Good ....... 44.00 - 51.50 36.00 - 42.00 
Lamb, Choice . 47.00 - 53.00 45.50 - 48.00 
Lamb, Good 45.00 - 50.00 41.00 - 45.00 
Pork Loin, 8-122 . 51.00 - 55.50 42.50 - 46.00 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(In thousands) 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Aug. 1958 ...... ee 424 4,515 950 
Dmg. 1087 ..........: . 1,726 615 4,418 1,111 
8 mos. ’58 .......... 11,694 3,745 37,259 8,277 
8 mos. ’57 ..... ....13,037 4,778 38,501 8,984 


(Of the cattle slaughtered in the eight months 
of 1958, 42.7 per cent were cows and heifers; 
in 1957 for the period, 45.3 per cent.) 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(Thousands of pounds) 





Aug. July Aug. 5-Yr. 
1958 1958 1957 Avg. 
Frozen Beef ..........106,130 99,238 99,560 110,929 
Cured Beef ............ 13,748 12,832 12,257 8,332 
Total Pork ............146,218 173,147 147,043 212,796 


Lamb & Mutton... 10,577 10,411 5,194 8,052 
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==) Personal Wention 


Noah Ward, executive secretary of 
the Louisiana Livestock Brand Com- 
mission, Baton Rouge, was named presi- 
dent of the National Brand Conference 
at its recent annual meeting in Salt 
Lake City. Mr. Ward, who succeeds the 
late Hugh Stemler of Glendo, Wyo., is a 
member of the American National’s 
brand and theft committee. Elected also 
were Millard Lund, chief brand inspec- 
tor of North Dakota, vice-president, 
and Robert D. Hanesworth, secretary 
of the Wyoming Stock Growers at 
Cheyenne, secretary-treasurer (re-elec- 
tion.) 


Gerald D. Pickford, supervisor of 
Roosevelt National Forest, headquar- 
tered at Ft. Collins, Colo., has gone to a 
staff position in the Forest Service re- 
gional office of the Pacific Northwest 
Region, division of recreation and 
lands. He will be succeeded on the 
Roosevelt by James L. Wenban, per- 


sonnel officer in the Denver regional 
office. 


Richard A. Phelps will become as- 
sistant director of research and edu- 
cation of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association on Oct. 15, with head- 
quarters in Dallas, Tex. He is a grad- 
uate of Purdue University and has been 
engaged in graduate studies at Michi- 
gan State University. 


G. Norman Winder, Craig, Colo., was 
named president of the Woolens and 
Worsteds of America at a New York 
meeting of the association. He is also 
president of the American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council, headquartered in Den- 
ver. The purpose of the Woolens and 
Worsteds of American is to increase 
consumption of American-made woolen 
and worsted products. 


Earle G. Reed, retired Union Pacific 
livestock agent, is now associated with 
the Agricultural Industrial Develop- 
ment Service, Palo Alto, Calif., a small 
organization carrying on research and 
surveys in livestock production and ag- 
riculture. Mr. Reed is widely known 
among western cattlemen. 


Directors of the Animal Health Insti- 
tute have appointed D. L. Bruner, Des 
Moines, Ia., as full-time executive sec- 
retary, effective Jan. 1, 1959. The Insti- 
tute is a trade association of manufac- 
turers and suppliers of animal health 
products and feed additives (drugs, an- 
tibiotics and chemicals). 


Brooks Keogh, Keene. S. D., has 
been appointed to serve a second term 
on the state livestock Sanitary board. 
The term runs to Aug. 1, 1965. Mr. 
Keogh is past president of the North 
Dakota Stockmen’s Association and is 


a trustee for the National Cowboy Hall 
of Fame. 


Don Paarlberg, who has been an as- 
sistant secretary of agriculture since 


August 1947, was appointed on Sept. 26 
by President Eisenhower as his special 
assistant and adviser on economics. He 
succeeds Gabriel Hauge. 


Man-Made Protein Producer 
Claimed Highly Efficient 


British scientists have created a me- 
chanical “cow,” and they claim it is 
more efficient and productive than that 
of nature, according to The Meat 
Trades’ Journal (London). 

Since human beings are unable to 
digest grass, the idea is to produce pro- 
teins direct from grass, leaves and 
other greenstuffs. The mechanical 
“cow,” which is operating at Rotham- 
sted Experimental Station, Hertford- 
shire, under supervision of N. W. Pirie, 
head of the biochemistry department, 
extracts five times more proteins from 
plants than is had from animals, says 
the Journal. This is done by mashing 
up greenstuff to produce a juice which 
on heating turns solid. 


Farmers Told Ways 
To Get Extra Beef Profits 


Tests at the University of Minnesota 
last year showed that farmers can add 
up to twice as much “beef per acre” 
with fertilizer, grain and stilbestrol. In 
a 112-day period gains of 582 pounds 
were made with steers receiving ground 
ear corn, 24 milligrams of stilbestrol 
and grazing on fertilized pasture; only 
254 pounds of beef were added by 
steers not getting these additions. Value 
of extra beef gain, after subtracting 
costs, were $90 against $56 per acre. 





No. 2,733,685 


Patent 





Only in a LA RUE Cattle Squeeze Chute 
would doctoring a foot be so easy. All 
other operations are equally simple if 
you use a LA RUE. Write for our new 
brochure. 


LaRue Ranch Equipment Co. 


P.O. Box 2002 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


(Shop location: 1738 West Culver) 
or 


Oakley Livestock Sales 
Oakley, Kans. 
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“WHERE TO BUY" CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Classified rates: 90 cents a line; lower rates for 18 lines or more and for 3 and 6 insertions. Figure a line as 7 words. 








RANCHES, FARMS 





2500-3000-COW 
WYOMING RANCH 


100,000 acres with 25,000 deeded—600 
acres hay—plenty of water and shel- 
ter—good improvements, including 14 
rm. modern house—livestock and full 
line machinery included in price. This 
is one of the best ranches in Wyoming. 
Priced at $1,200,000 with terms. 


MILLS AND BLACK AGENCY 
E. L. Labertew, Ranch Salesman 
Wheatland, Wyoming 


For South Florida Ranch, Farm or Grove 
properties, large or small, write Robert L 
Harriss, P. O. Box 926, Fort Pierce, Fla. 
Registered Real Estate Broker and 20 years 
practical experience cattle and agriculture. 


FREE RANCH LETTERS 


“Northern Plains Ranch Letters” give 
current news about Ranches offered for 
sale or lease in Nebraska, So. Dakota, 
Wyoming, Montana and Colorado. Plus 
items of interest to active stockmen. 
To get these Free Letters regularly, 
simply send your card or letter request 
to: 
NORTHERN PLAINS LAND & 
CATTLE AGENCY 

P. O. Box 1168 Alliance, Nebraska 


-10,000-ACRE WEST TEXAS 
RANCH 


Located near Ozona, Texas, on all- 
weather road. (Black top and caliche). 
This ranch has plenty of feed now 
and will run 3,000 mother sheep the 
year around. One-half minerals and 
about 4,700 acres leased for gas and 


oil. Immediate possession. All pas- 
tures sheep-proof fenced. Plenty 
water. Worlds of Deer and Turkey. 


Fifty Bucks killed last season. 30 per- 
cent cash and terms on balance. 


J. T. NELSON 


Phone 5557 
San Angelo, Texas 


Box 523 


ELKO COUNTY RANCH 


ACREAGE: 3136, fenced and cross fenced. 

GRAZING RIGHTS: 400 head for 5 months. 

HAY: Cuts from 15-1700 tons. 

WATER RIGHTS: Oldest rights in the area, 
always plenty of water for full crop of 


hoy. , 
IMPROVEMENTS: 2 sets of ranch buildings. 
Full equipment for operation. Inventory 


on request. 

CARRYING CAPACITY: Owner says 1,000 
cattle, can be developed to carry 3-400 
more. School bus goes by ranch. Ranch 
in beautiful setting. 

Price: $225,000. 29% down. 


Terms ar- 
ranged. 


EARL R. GREEN 


312 Henderson Bank Bidg. 
Elko, Nev. Tel: RE 8-3431 


October, 1958 








RANCHES, FARMS 


FOR SALE 
412 A. good irrigated land. 2 sets im- 
provements, close to main ditch. Elec- 
tricity, school bus, telephone and mail 
route. Also 320 A.—140 A. irrigated 


farm land, 190 A. pasture with 3 streams 


of water through pasture. Will carry 
from 80-100 cattle through summer. A 
living spring near dwelling. 
W. P. WILSON, STERLING, COLO. 
Room 244 — Foote Bldg. 





560 ACRE FEEDER AND BROOD COW FARM 
in the very PRODUCTIVE rolling grass coun- 
try of North Western lllinois, through which 
flows clear watered fish abounding Apple 
River. There are 300 acres (or more) in crop- 
land. Most of balance is in pasture with a 
small tract in a game refuge planted to pine 
trees and just a few acres in wooded bluff 
alongside the river. 

There are two fully modernized oil heated 
homes (one very nice—other quite decent), 
three cattle sheds, two silos, lots of miscel- 
laneous outbuildings. Property has been ex- 
ceptionally well farmed, limed, seeded, fer- 
tilized and is in good condition throughout— 
both the land and the buildings. 

Available for March 1, 1959 possession, or 
there is an exceptionally good operator on the 
farm who undoubtedly would stay. 

Priced for quick sale at $135.00 an acre. Avail- 
able if desired is the machinery, and two ad- 
joining and individually owned farms (285 
with buildings and 185 without). Please phone 
or write us for additional information or an 
appointment to see this attractive place. 


= E. Gilbert, Realtor, Ph. PA 3-3272, Elkhorn, 
is. 





LOOKING FOR A RANCH? For the best, see 


Bill Thach, So. Colo. Land & Livestock Co., 
Pho. 17, Walsenburg, Colo. 





SOUTHERN OREGON 


A GOOD mountain stock ranch, located on 
paved road, approx. 100 acres in clover, 
will cut 200 tons of hay, 60 acres in timber 
and pasture, 160 acres total, fenced and 
cross fenced, range right for 158 head of 
mature stock free range for calves up to 
six months, cost for mature cattle, less than 
55 cents per head, per month for seven 
months. Good one story farm house, fire- 
place and hardwood floor, two barns, 300 
ton capacity, stock scales, corrals and load- 
ing chute, Ford tractor and equipment, 
A C baler and power mower. There is a 
small creek running through the ranch, 
stock water at all times. Price $55,000 with 
$15,000 down, balance $2,400 per year in- 
cluding interest at 5%. Stock and hay can 
be purchased at market price. Platte P. 
Palmer, Realtor, 87 Hwy. 99 So. Phone 
GR 6-7100, Grants Pass, Ore. 


~ RANCH FOR SALE 
4,400 ACRES in the Famous Bluestem- 
Flint Hills Region. 43 miles to Wichita 
cattle market. Abundance of water. Im- 


proved. It is seldom a ranch can be ac- 
quired in this area. Exclusive listing by 


H. M. Sparling, Realtor 
The Wheeler Kelly & Hagny 
Investment Co. 


120 S. Market Wichita, Kansas 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS JOURNAL 


Association. Published monthly 
eT ae 1) )) |) ee 
P. O. Box 238, Webster City, lowa 














AUCTION SCHOOLS 





AUCTIONEERING. 


LEARN Free catalog. 
Reisch Auction School, 


Mason City, Iowa. 





AUCTIONEERING can be for you. Write for 
information. Western College of Auctioneer- 
ing, Box 1458. Billings, Montana. 





LIVESTOCK IODINE 





Feed Livestock Iodine direct. 
Commercial Iodizing when shortage often 
means weak, defective or stillborn stock, lump 
jaw in cattle, etc.? Used since 1936. Success- 
ful in over 20 western and central states. 
Finely powdered. Pound good for 580 Ibs. salt 
= mineral, $3.45 Postpaid. Larger amounts 
ess. 
CULLINAN’S DIRECT FARM IODIZING 
BUCKTAIL, NEBRASKA 





LIVESTOCK 





ANGUS BULLS: Importers, Exporters, Breed- 
ers of Scotch and Irish Aberdeen-Angus. Per- 
formance attested bulls for sale with ad- 


- QUEENSTOWN, MD. 


More Beef per pound of feed—CHAROLAIS! 
Postal will bring our Bull Proposition. 
Campbell Stock Farm, Lewisville, Texas. 





TANNING 





We will tan anything from a mouse to a 
moose. Either with hair on or various kinds 
of leather. Manufacturers gloves, garments, 
Quick, efficient, reliable. Free price 
list. Valcauda Fur Co., National Bldg., Seat- 
tle, Wash. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





WRITE JACK GAMET, your Western native 
son, for free market information. Great 
Northwest Commission Co., Stock Yards, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 





SELLING 50,000 INDIAN RELICS, arrowheads, 
tomahawks, axes, skulls, peace pipes, etc. List 
free. Lear's, Glenwood, Ark. 


For Sale—Direct from factory Spring Steel 
Electric Fence and Sign Posts $30.00 per 100. 
Outdoor Bldg. Super Door Latch $1.25 each. 
None like it. Grandy Factory, Box 106, 
Grandy, Minnesota. 


DO YOU find it difficult to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheep- 
men with more information on range sheep 
than any magazine published. we oe 
$3 a year. Sample copy 25 cents. S & 
GOAT RAISER, Box 189, San Angelo, Texas. 








Write for free farm formulas compiled by 
leading nutritionists. Formulas for cattle, 
dairy, hogs, poultry, sheep and horses. You 
will also be put on a mailing list to receive 
the latest nutritional data, college and pri- 
vate. No obligation. Farm Farmacy, Inc., 
Dept. A.C., Box 55273, Indianapolis, Indiana. 





Use of Tenderizers 
Nixed in North Carolina 


In North Carolina, the state agri- 
culture board recently rejected a pro- 
posal for use of tenderizing chemicals 
on meat processed in the state’s meat 
plants. A study committee of the board 
declared that use of tenderizers on poor 
grades of meat “can result in obscuring 
the grade.” A report was made that 
overuse of tenderizers caused loss in 
flavor of the meat. 


« 
~ 
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